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HERBERT JENKINS’ NEW BOOKS 


1 | Head Hunters of the Amazon 

A record of seven years amazing exploration and adventure. By F. W. Up de Graff. With an introduction by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. The author actually took part in one of the head hunts to which Sir J. Bland Sutton recently 
drew public attention. A most remarkable volume of daring and unique adventures. Illustrated. 16s. net 


2] Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture 


A book that every collector and lover of old furniture will desire to possess. The chapters upon the activity of the maker of 
Spurious pieces are indispensable. By R. W. Symonds. Illustrated with 71 unique pieces never hitherto reproduced. 


Off the Beaten Track in Sussex eit 


By Arthur Stanley Cooke, who for years explored the less-trodden ways, and with pen and pencil recorded the things 
he discovered—natural, historical, and archzological. With inspiration he obtained the assistance of a large number 
of Sussex artists, who contribute 160 illustrations to his pages. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


My Sporting Memories 

Forty years with notebook and gun. By Major-General Nigel Woodyatt, C.B., C.I.E., author of Under Ten Viceroys. 
Thrilling adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, snakes, and much of the lore of the jungle and the ways of its inhabi- 
tants. Never before has a book on animals contained such remarkable illustrations, reproduced from actual photographs, 


° 16s. net, 
The Angier’s Companion 
A new edition of Thomas Tod Stoddart’s fishing classic. Edited, with a lengthy introduction, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bt., 4 plates in colour, 18 half-tone illustrations, and 18 line drawings. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A Dominie Abroad 


A. S. Neill, the author of A Dominie’s Log, decided to found an international school which should embody the educational 
best of all nations. This book is one of the results. 5s. net. 


The Sport of Fishing 


A book of incident and accident for anglers. By John MacKeachan. With an introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bt., and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


The Bric-a-Brac Collector 


A practical guide by H. W. Lewer, F.S.A., and M. Percival. With 32 pages of illustrations. This new volume in the 
Collector’s Series deals with all forms of small collecting, from trade tokens to samplers and Toby jugs to horse brasses. 


The Mysterious Mr. Garland 7s. 6d. net. 


A new novel by Wyndham Martyn, telling of another episode in the career of the famous Anthony Trent. A story full 
of incident and excitement. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Return of Clubfoot 


Valentine Williams’ new novel, telling how the redoubtable Clubfoot turns up again in the Pacific, and of the adventures 
that Desmond Okewood has with him once more. 7s. 6d. net. 


An Ordinary Couple 
A delightful comedy-novel of early married life by J. E. Buckgose. A book of constant smiles. One of the autumn 
successes. 7s. 6d. net. 


12 | The Adventures of Sally 
P. G. Wodehouse’s new novel of laughter, telling of some of the adventures that befell a pretty girl. By the author of 
* Piccadilly Jim.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


SHE, BETRAYAL OF THE SLUMS rue SMUGGLED MASTERPIECE THEORTHODOX DEVIL Strayleaves 
. Addison’s arraignment of Mr. Lloyd George for ar Jepson’s new comedy-novel. A book of from a preacher’s note-book on the perils of irre- 
breaking his pledge to our fighting men to remove _ breathless incident and irresistible laughter. Uni- _ligion, by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. Just pub- 
these plague spots from our cities. 2s. 6d. net. form with The Whiskered Footman. 7s. 6d. net. lished at the popular price of 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MAZAROFF MURDER By J.sS. CONFESSIONS OF MRS, MAY THE RETU2N OF BLUE PETE 
FI 4 My of The Markenmore Mystery. These Some further chapters from the ins. a‘char- Astoryof the famous Blue Pete, half- cowboy- 
is no finer writer of a detective novel than J.S. Fletcher. lady.’ By T.le Breton. Uniform with Mrs. May. ‘tustler-detective. By Luke Allan, author of Blue 
A real mystery story. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Pub. in the first instance at 3s. 6d. net. Peer: Half-Breed. 7s. 6d. net. 


A <L BLAND’S INHERITANCE WIRELESS TELEPHONY for ALL THE HOUSE OF_MARNEY The 
RA OH ce of the sinister Sidney Bland, a means How toconstruct and maintain a modern transmit- story of a missing heir. The AGN yach 

of the ‘ d Hand.’ A Yorkshire story by W. Riley, ting and receiving apparatus, by L. M. Cockaday, adventures give a new atmosphere to this drama 
author of Windyridge. 7s. 6d. net. Numerous illustrations and diagrams. 5s. net, of the East t. By John Goodwin. 7%. 6d. net. 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS 








A Coloured Booklet, beautifully printed on Art paper, and with many Facsimile 
Pictures containing full particulars of Gift Books, forwarded post free to any address. 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. CHARMING BINDINGS. 





R. C, COUZENS. 
THE STORIES OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS. The 
Legend and Mythical Lore of the Year. With Illus- 
trations from well-known paintings. 68. net. 


W. J. CLAXTON. 
THE OUTDOOR YEAR. A beautifully illustrated Book 
of the Seasons. A Book for Young and Old. Imperial 
1l6mo. 58. net. 


H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 
ROMANCES OF THE WILD. Stories of the Beasts 
and Birds of Forest, Prairie, and River. [Illustrated by 
WARWICK REYNOLDS. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, from the 
Call of Abraham to the Death of Nehemiah. Fully 





Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





Uniform with “Beautiful England” BEAUTIFUL SCOTLAND 


The four books of this series are descriptive of localities famous alike in history and in art. Each volume is the work of 
an authority on the district dealt with in it and — the reader with a panoramic view, ample and vivid, such as a mere 


guide-book cannot give. For this reason, as we 


as for Mr. E. W. Haslehust’s superb illustrations, the “‘ Beautiful Scotland ” 


series specially — to book-lovers, to students of Scottish history, and to all whose joy it is to visit storied lands. 


Price 38. net eac 


THE SCOTT COUNTRY. Written by JOHN GEDDIE. 
With 12 full-page reproductions in colour from paintings 
by E. W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 


LOCH LOMOND, LOCH KATRINE, AND THE 
TROSSACHS. Written by GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 
12 full-page reproductions in colour from paintings by 
E. W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 


EDINBURGH. Written by JOHN GEDDIE. With 
12 full-page reproductions in colour and paintings by 
E. W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 

THE SHORES OF FIFE. Written by JOHN 
GEDDIE. With 12 full-page reproductions in colour 
from paintings by E. W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 





PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
THE WIRELESS OFFICER. An Up-to-date Story of 
the Merchant Service. Illustrated. 68. net. 
SEA SCOUTS UP-CHANNEL. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ERIC BLACK- 
BURN. [Illustrated by C. M. Pappay, R.O.I. 6s. net. 


ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
STEPHEN GOES TO SEA: A Tale of Ocean and 
Jungle. Illustrated by Lzo BaTEs. 58. net. 


DAVID L. SMITH. 
THE REASEDALE SCHOOL MYSTERY: A Story of 
a Secret Society. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 


5s. net. 
MAY WYNNE. se 
CHRISTMAS AT HOLFORD. A Story of Exciting 
Holidays. Illustrated by THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 48. net. 


DOROTHY RUSSELL. 
THE HIDDEN HOUSE: A Story of Mystery and 
Friendship. Illustrated by E. VERPILLEUX. 48. net. 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
THE TWINS. PAPA, ANDO PARKER: The Story of 
a Happy Holiday. Illustrated by ‘‘ Jaxon.” 58. net. 


EVELYN SMITH. 
B!NKIE OF III. B. Illustrated by H. Cotzer. 3s. 6d. net. 
NICKY OF THE LOWER FOURTG. _eIilustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ANGELA BRAZIL. 
THE SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH. 
SMITHSON BROADHEAD. 68. net. 


MONITRESS MERLE. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


A. A. H. GOODYEAR. 
THE FOUR SCHOOLS. [Illustrated by T. M. R. 
WHITWELL. 68. net. 
JIM BUSHMAN. 
IN THE MUSGRAVE RANGES : 


Illustrated by W. 


A Story of the 


Australian Desert. Illustrated by FrEp LEIST. 68. net. 
RICHARD BIRD. 
THE BOYS OF DYALL’S HOUSE: A Tale ofa 


Stormy Term. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 5s. net. 


THOMPSON CROSS. 

FOOTPLATE LUCK: Stories of Railway Adventure 
at Home and Abroad. Tilustrated by E. S. 
Hopeson. 58. net. 

LADY MIDDLETON. 

THE HAPPY ADVENTURERS. Illustrated by M. V. 

WHEELHOUSE. 68. net. 


BESSIE MARCHANT. 

HARRIET GOES A-ROAMING: A Tale of a Brave 
Girl in Canada. Illustrated by Lko Bates. 5s. net. 
MRS. E. E. COWPER. 

THE WHITE WITCH OF ROSEL: An Exciting Tale 
. Channel Islands. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, 

-I. 68. net. 





THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 


A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story- 
teller for boys, at the popular price of 38. 6d. net each. 
With coloured frontispiece, black-and-white illustrations, and 
artistic wrapper. 


THE NEW BRERETON LIBRARY 


Reprints at a popular price of a favourite selection of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brereton’s stories of scouting, adventure, 
and war. Illustrated in black-and-white, and with new and 
striking wrappers painted by WARWICK REYNOLDS. Price 
4s. net each. 





The Dragon and the 
Raven: A Story of the 
Days of King Alfred. 

Wulf the Saxon: A Stery 
of the Norman Conquest. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie: 
A Tale of Fontenoy and 
Culloden, 





Maori & Settler: A Tale 
of the New Zealand War. 

Both Sides the Border. 
A Tale of Hotspur and 
Glendower. 

In the Heart ef the 
Rockies: A Tale of Ad- 
venture in Colorado. 


Tom Stapleton, the 


Boy Scout. 


Roger the Bold: A 
Story of the Conquest of 
Mexico. 


Indian and Scout: A 
Tale of Redskin Warfare. 





With Rifle & Bayonet. 
A Tale of the Boer War. 


The Dragon of Pekin: A 
Story of the Boxer Revolt. 


Onc of the Fighting 
Scouts:ATale of Guerrilla 
Warfare in South Africa. 








THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
19th Year of Issue. Lavishly Illustrated. 58. net. School Games—Adventure— Handicraft 
BLACHIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. lst Year of Issue. Copiously Illustrated. 5s. net. 


School—Sport—Adventure— Hobbies. 
1st Year of Issue. Liberally Illustrated in Colour and in BLACKIE'S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. 
4th Year of Issue. Price 3s. 6d. net. Fully Illustrated. 


~ Black-and-White. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, London, E.C.4; Glasgow 


. and Bombay. |f- 
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CHARLES DE COSTER, 


The Legend of Ulenspiegel. By CHARLES DE COSTER. 
Translated by F. M. ATKINSON. Two vols. (Heinemann. 
30s.) 


WuEN Charles de Coster died rather more than forty years 
ago, his name was scarcely known, except by a few enthu- 
siasts in France and Belgium, and his masterpiece, of which 
this is the first complete translation, had received little of 
the praise which was its due. Even now, “The Legend of 
Ulenspiegel” has been appreciated with more zeal than 
understanding. The more accidental qualities of the book— 
its derivative form, its adoption of our old friend Owlglass 
as its hero, its apparent approximation in spirit to such 
picaresque romances as “ Simplicissimus,” or even “Gil 
Blas ”"—have obscured its splendid and individual genius. 
Charles de Coster was no mere antiquary, and his book is 
not a laborious and faithful following of Rabelais or Grim- 
melshausen. He was a modernist—as modern as Verhaeren, 
who, with him, is the chief glory of Belgian literature; and 
if we are to find any parallel to his romance we should do 
better to look at such a book as “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” whose author displayed a similar genius for 
recreating the past and making his characters as passionate 
and vivid as any figures of his own day. 

There is no need to enlarge on the fact that 
de Coster’s hero is ostensibly borrowed from the 
old German fables. His reason for choosing Ulenspiegel 
as the hero of his national romance was obvious: the legend 
of the great jester’s return made him a suitable symbol 
of the continued rebirth of the Flemish nation. There are 
a few episodes in the book where, in deference to the tradi- 
tional Ulenspiegel, de Coster finds suitable merry japes for his 
hero—but these lightnesses only seem to increase the tragic 
impressiveness of one of the most tragic romances in Euro- 
pean literature. The period of dé Coster’s story is the period 
when the wickedness of Charles and Philip was trying to 
break the faith and the hope of the people of the Low 
Countries ; it is a world of torture, of bribery, of intolerable 
suspicion, of the basest treachery, of the highest heroism. 
It is the time when William the Silent and the immortal 
Beggars begin to push Spain out of their borders; a time 
when, in their desperation and misery, men and women 
turn to hell for comfort, and so add to the horror of war the 
terror of witchcraft. Although “ Tyl Ulenspiegel,” in a sense, 
derives from Rabelais in form, it is much less casual, less 
opulent if you like, less carelessly exuberant than the story 
of Pantagruel and Panurge; and it has, if you look at it as 
a whole, a subtle form of its own. At irregular intervals 
throughout the tale, after you have heard of Ulenspiegel 
suffering, fighting, laughing, weeping, or drinking, 
de Coster gives his reader a chapter which describes soberly, 
bitterly, with cold determination, and a personal ferocity, 
the doings of Charles the Emperor, or Philip his son. Nothing 
is more difficult, when you are writing a popular romance, 
than to give due prominence to the effect on the people of the 
schemes, the characters and the wickedness of rulers. De 
Coster, by this device, continuously keeps us reminded that, 
while Ulenspiegel and his friend Lamme are jesting or 
working, there lives far off, in morose cruelty, one whose 
idle thoughts and deeper machinations may divert their 
lives, and the lives of Nele, his beloved, and of his parents, 
and of Katheline, the poor witch. All through the book 
you have portrayed the contrast between the genius of Ulen- 
spiegel, of freedom, of joy, of common goodness, and the 
genius of Philip, of tyranny, of morbid melancholy, of 
bigotry. The power of de Coster’s style is shown in this 





passage about young Philip as he was found by his father 
and his governor :— 

_ _‘* They came at last to a kind of closet, unpaven, and 
lit by a skylight. There they saw stuck in the earth a post 
to which was fastened by the waist a pretty little tiny 
monkey, that had been sent to His Highness from the Indies 
to delight him with its youthful antics. At the foot of the 
stake, faggots, still red, were smoking, and in the closet 
there was a foul stench of burnt hair. The little beast had 
suffered so much, dying on this fire, that its little body 
seemed to be, not an animal that had ever had life, but a 
fragment of some wrinkled, twisted root; and on its mouth, 
open as though to cry out in death, bloody foam was visible, 
and the water of its tears made its face wet. . . . There was 
heard a low, little sound of a cough that came from a corner 
in the shadow behind them. His Majest , turning about, 
perceived the Infante Philip, all clad in black and sucking 
a lemon.” 
In his reconstruction of the past de Coster is greater than 

was Charles Reade; because, while he shares all Reade’s 
flaming passion against cruelty and injustice, he does not 
indulge in that personal prejudice which sometimes forces 
one to sympathize with what Reade attacks, because the 
prosecution catches something of the bigotry and intolerance 
of what it is attacking. Although the bias of “ Ulenspiegel ” 
is, as it should be historically, anti-Roman and anti-Spanish, 
that is only because its author detests cruelty and tyranny 
—he lifts his subject into the region where truth matters 
more than its form, and loyalty to life more than any other 
loyalty; he is completely free from the spirit which 
finds joy or glory in war, and his book is as great a 
document against militarism as is “Simplicissimus.”” His 
imaginative tolerance, his sympathetic understanding of 
his period, is perhaps best shown in the portrait of 
Katheline, the witch. We do not think there is anything in 
literature which makes the witch-mania of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries so credible. Katheline is a midwife, 
a gentle sorceress, a woman with second sight and full of 
superstitions. She also cured cattle. A cow she is treating 
dies, and the animal’s owner has Katheline prosecuted for 
exercising the black art. Under the torture she goes mad. 
Thereafter she haunts the book: in her madness she believes 
she is a witch, and her belief is encouraged by a man who 
persuades her to steal, and fills her crazed brain with the 
current ridiculous and terrible lore of witchcraft. In the 
account of her final trial and death de Coster’s grim power 
is seen at its height ; and its horror is only increased by the 
tenderness with which he tells us of Nele’s care for the old 
woman. 

It would be false to de Coster’s spirit to over-emphasize 
the tragic aspect of his book. Though it is a tragedy, it is 
one in form rather than in spirit; for even the hardest and 
most heinous things are told in a spirit of hope, with a firm 
conviction that Ulenspiegel, the soul of Flanders, can never 
be killed. And in true loyalty to the spirit of Flanders de 
Coster made many parts of his book merry, and, in par- 
ticular, he gives to Ulenspiegel a companion—Lamme—a 
kind of Flemish Falstaff. To Lamme it is given to present 
the plain man’s view of war :— 

“I say that we are mad, you and I, Ulenspiegel, 
to wear out our eyes for all the princes and great ones of 
the earth, who would laugh loudly at us if they saw us 
dying of weariness, losing our sleep to furbish up arms and 
cast bullets for their service while they drink French wines 
from golden tankards and eat German capons from dishes of 
Englis pewter; ... they . .. who are neither Reformed, 
nor Calvinists, nor Lutherans, nor Catholics, but sceptics 
and doubters entirely, will buy or conquer principalities, will 
devour the wealth of the monks, abbeys, and convents, and 
will have all; virgins, wives, matrons, and harlots, and 
will drink from their golden cups to their perpetual jollity, 
and to our everlasting foolishness, simplicity, and idiocy 
- . . we are killing ourselves here for them, without sleep, 
without eating, and without drinking. And when we shall 
be dead they will fetch our carrion a kick and say to our 


mothers : * ake us more of these: this lot can do us no 
more service now.’ ”’ 
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Lamme is wandering in search of his wife, who has 
been persuaded by a friar to cheat her husband of his happi- 
ness; throughout the book he stands for that determined 
acknowledgment of the value of material things which is so 
often combined, in the Flemish genius, with a deep 
mysticism. No other European nation has had mystics whose 
philosophy was so strongly grounded in the facts of nature 
and of common humanity; and throughout his story de 
Coster never allows us to forget that a patriotism or 4 
philosophy which does not aim at the securing of comfort and 
peace for the common people has no right to demand from 

hem loyalty to passion and to vision. 

Mr. Atkinson’s translation is a sound, serviceable piece 
of work ; but he does not display so acute a sense of style as 
did Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth in his abridged version, pub- 
iished four years ago. The greatest fault of this edition is, 
“sowever, the complete absence of any biographical or biblio- 
graphical material. Mr. Atkinson does not even tell us 
whether his version is from the original edition—the illus- 
trations of which might well have been reproduced—or from 
the modern French version published some years after 
de Coster’s death. It is a pity that the book should be sent 
out in this bare fashion, as not a little of its interest, and 
much of its appeal to English readers, lies in the position 
of de Coster as the father of modern Belgian literature, and 
of his book as the national epic of the new Belgium. 





GOLDEN HOURS. 


Kai Lung’s Golden Hours. By Ernest BRAMAH. With a 
Preface by HILAIRE BELLOC. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


To every man his own eternity. ‘Why should it be 
immense?” said Svidrigailoff in “Crime and Punishment.” 
“Why not a small room, a bath-room, for instance, with 

spiders? It would be, if I had my way.” 

‘*Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end,” 

said Dr. Watts, of his way. To a feebler folk, it is where 
Dr. Johnson folds immutable legs beneath the dinner tables 
of eternity, and never has his talk out; where the Vapians 
nightly pass the equinoctial of Queubus; where Petronius 
Arbiter, who cheered his last moments by ordering the break- 
ing of a blue vase which Nero had always hankered after, 
writes a really intimate life of that Emperor as the amateur 
artist, and Anatole France a novel about Petronius; Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury embarks on his “ History of Wine” and the 
“infinite research ’’ involved therein, with a constitution so 
divinely renewed that he faces with equanimity the drinking 
of “ more good wine than would now be good for my pocket, 
or perhaps even my health, and more bad than I could con- 
template without dismay in my declining years,” and 
meantime pursues left-handedly his translation of the 
Vulgate “Arthur”; where Stevenson writes three more 
chapters of “ Weir of Hermiston,” yet leaves it still a frag- 
ment ; and Lytton Strachey publishes the “ Life and Letters 
of Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol,” with illustrations 
by Max Beerbohm. It is a good heaven, if a trifle literary ; 
and in one section of it Kai Lung tells the tale of the peerless 
Princess Taik and the noble minstrel Ch’eng, who, to regain 
her presence, chained his wrist to a passing star and was 

carried into the Assembly of the Gods. 
“*Ts it,’ inquired the maiden, with an agreeable glance 
towards the opportune recumbence of a fallen tree, ‘is it 
@ narration that would lie within the passage of the 

sun from one branch of this willow to another?’ 

on he pe gg set forth, the history of the Princess 
Taik and of the virtuous youth occupies all the energies of 
an agile story-teller for seven weeks,’ replied Kai Lung. 
‘There is a much flattened version which may be compressed 
within the narrow limits of a single day and night, but even 
that requires for certain of the more moving passages the 
ee of a powerful drum or a hollow wooden 


After this, what need is there of further witness? Kai 
Lung has but to open his mouth, and his most hardened 
reviewer listens like a three-year child. He sat before a 
lit de justice beside which the nuptial couch of Scheherazade 
was secure, around him instruments of pounding, pressing, 
slicing, and “other forms of vigorous justice,” while below 
him the witnesses clustered upon the opium floor, ready 
to testify to whatever was required; and he beguiled the 





countenance of the mandarin Shan Tien, even as he now 
beguiles us. We sit in rows before him, like the rabbits at 
the piping of Sir Orfeo. What he says matters not at all; 
it is the way he says it. Moons and civilizations have waned 
and waxed in the slow distilling of that style; it is a com- 
pound of many simples, themselves not simple, the grand 
manner of the eighteenth century, the naiveté of a medieval 
bestiary, with, for solvent, a gentle sleepless malice that 
mocks two hemispheres in a single jest. ‘The quiet duck 
puts his foot upon the unobservant worm,” for instance; 
contrast the squawking, rushing greed of our own early bird 
with that suave dignity. If this be representative Chinese 
prose, no wonder that the governor Han Yu was able to rid 
his province of a large and pestiferous crocodile by address- 
ing to it a written censure, committed to the river along with 
a pig and a goat. Would that Jaques could have visited the 
cave of that convertite! 

For the matter, there is the story of how Wei Chang 
inadvertently sat upon a porcelain plate of which the colors 
were not dry, and so discovered the art of printing in color ; 
he had seven sons, all of whom in turn became experts in 
the process, until, some centuries later, it was realized that 
there were other ways of transferring design than by the 
seat of the trousers—of the altercation between the merchant 
Wong Pao and the wandering poet who reclined in his gate- 
way, singing ballads of ancient valor and from time to time 
beating the image of a sonorous wooden duck; how Chang 
Tao learned the essential mark of distinction between women 
and dragons, before wedlock, yet grew to doubt his judgment 
afterwards; how a docile insect with a lustre in its tail, 
hereinafter called the Luminous Insect, assisted the poor 
scholar Lao Ting in his study of classic authors; how the 
illimitable N’guk wakened in his musk-scented heaven and 
found himself not the deity he was even 10,000 cycles ago; 
how Yuen Yan was forced to abandon his profession of 
leading blind mendicants into the shops of those who might 
reasonably pay to be rid of their presence by the rivalry of 
Ho, who was liable, in face of refusal, to roll upon the more 
fragile articles and become demoniacally possessed upon the 
floor, whereas Yuen Yan’s most violent expedient “did not 
go beyond marshalling his company of suppliants in an 
orderly row upon the shop-floor, where they sang in unison 
a composed chant extolling the fruits of munificence and 
setting forth the evil plight which would certainly attend the 
flinty-stomached in the Upper Air” ; of the poem “ Concern- 
ing Spring,” composed by the Emperor Kong-hi in nineteen 
thousand lines of such efficacy that, although the snow lay 
deep at the time, several bystanders agreed that an azalea 
bush within hearing came into blossom at the eighty-seventh 
verse. But who shall make choice among them? “Is it 
possible,” asked the infirm astrologer, in reply to a similar 
question from the aforesaid Emperor, “to suspend topaz 
in one cup of the balance and weigh it against amethyst in 
the other: or who, in a single language, can compare the 
tranquillizing grace of a maiden with the invigorating 
pleasure of watching a well-contested rat-fight? ” 

“* Are there many stories,’ asked the maiden, ‘ known to 
your retentive mind?’ ‘In one form or another, all that 
exist are within my mental grasp,’ replied Kai Lung, 
modestly.” We believe it: yet would fain abide the proof. It 
is a long time since Kai Lung last shook out his wallet ; 
between the first sounding of the sonorous wooden duck and 
this are twenty-two years. Another twenty-two, and of 
those who obeyed the first summons, even perhaps the second, 
how many shall in the course of nature hear the third? Kai 
Lung himself is immortal, albeit we leave him, like the 
lesser deity Ning, with his feet entangled in a mesh of hair ; 
but for us—he has himself presaged our destiny. Some— 
doubtless the journalists and the reviewers and all who live 
shrill and ephemeral lives—will be reborn as agile grass- 
hoppers ; some, unspecified, will sport in the similitude of 
a yellow goat; leisurely-minded public officials will pace as 
tortoises. It will be too late then, Kai Lung; still wouldst 
thou sing and we have ears in vain. Once, to one rudely 
questioning his occupation, he professed his willingness to 
relate his most recently acquired story, that entitled 
“ Wu-Yong ; or, The Politely Inquiring Stranger”; but the 
offer was thrust ungracefully aside. Repeat that offer, O 
Kai Lung, while Hwa Mei, more often called from the nature 
of her charm the Golden Mouse, prepares the evening rice. 


Heten WavpeELt. 
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FHE HEAD- HUNTERS. 


Among the Head-Hunters of Formosa. 


MONTGOMERY McGoveErRN. (Fisher Unwin. lis.) 


Mrs. McGovern has chosen to write a popular rather than 
a technical book. She does not talk of “the culture com- 
plex” among the aborigines. Nor have we any evidence that 
she carried about with her instruments for the measurement 
of heads. Heads in plenty would have been hers for the 
asking, whether on the living frame or on the shelf. We 
make no doubt that any of these Formosan cavaliers would 
have brought her in a new trophy to carry away, if she had 
so much as expressed a wish for it. For she moved among 
these people as a goddess. The story of her entry into their 
circle, which she tells with modest humor, laying no stress 
on the danger or hardships, is really a great romance. She 
came to them literally out of the sea, borne on the back of 
one of their chiefs. She had dropped into his arms from 
a ladder on a Japanese coasting steamer in a storm, when a 
crest of a wave brought the canoe sufficiently near for her 
to take the leap, and had been deposited with her small 
bag at the bottom of the boat. The canoe, as was expected, 
was swamped by the waves, and the chief swam ashore with 
the first white woman on his back he or his tribe had ever 
set eyes on; the other aborigine rescued the small bag, 
securing the handle with his teeth. Thus she appeared to the 
tribes of the South; it was the long-delayed advent of the 
goddess of the sea, who had come to them at last in response 
to their offerings. 

Such was Mrs. McGovern’s first appearance among the 
head-hunters. By an odd recurrence of chance her next 
visitation was also in the nature of a miracle. Again she 
came out of the water, but this time it was from a river and 
not the sea. It was a wintry scene in the mountains 
of the North, flurries of snow and grey mist, and 
she had lost her way. Her Formosan-Chinese guide and 
coolie was carrying her across a torrent, when he dropped 
her precipitately into the icy water and shrank cowering in 
terror behind a rock. “‘Light of Heaven,’ the man 
explained, half-numbed with fright and cold, ‘a head-cutter 
—there.’ I heard a movement in the bushes. I looked up 

I saw. Now our heads must surely go. As it was with 
our fathers...” The end of it was that Mrs. McGovern 
changed horses in mid-stream. Again she arrived pick-a- 
back. This time the head-hunter deposited her, a very 
benumbed and bedraggled goddess, by a camp fire under a 
great tree. Both men and women fell on their faces, and 
some of the children fled shrieking in terror. 

It is not easy to establish contact with the Formosan 
aborigines. The Japanese, as may be imagined, are non- 
conductors, and the net of official inhibition is difficult to 
break through. When Mrs. McGovern was offered an 
appointment as a teacher of English in the Government 
school in Taihoku, the authorities believed that she would 
devote her leisure to attending tea-parties at the houses of 
the missionaries in the city. She was advised by her Director 
that if she wanted more exercise than other ladies she should 
play “tennis ball” on the school grounds. She was warned, 
too, that gossip would attribute an immoral motive to her 
excursions. One admires Mrs. McGovern’s circumvention of 
“the hydra-headed they” no less than her trusting courage 
in committing herself to the head-hunters. We can imagine 
that a higher degree of tenacity was demanded of her in dis- 
engaging herself from that Japanese skipper—he has our 
sympathies—than in clinging to her aboriginal Leander’s 
back. Her difficulties, as it proved, were all in the approach. 
And we can understand the bureaucratic discouragement. 
The Japanese official, his system of administration being 
what it is, is naturally a bit of an obscurantist. If he reads 
Mrs. McGovern’s book, as we hope he will, he will be sorry 
that her movements were not more efficiently circumscribed. 

The Formosan head-hunter has an unhappy history. The 
evils of Empire are a commonplace in the West, but the 
conditions of subject races under Asiatic imperialism 
leave more to be desired. The Belgian régime in the Congo 
was sentimental and humanitarian compared to that of 
the Chinese in Formosa, who, if all reports and records, 
including their own, are true, treated the aboriginal popula- 
tion with systematic cruelty and ruthless greed. ‘“ Some- 
times by wholesale slaughter, sometimes by fraud and cun- 


By JANET B. 





ning, the Chinese gradually pushed the aborigines back into 
the central mountain range, or, as the Japanese to-day are 
doing, confined them to the sterile, ill-watered sea coast, and 
thus gained for themselves possession of the whole of the 
broad, level, western sea-board.” The Japanese inherited the 
island at the close of the Sino-Japanese War (1895), but 
according to Mrs. McGovern the well-being, or the reverse, 
of the aborigines has been little affected by the change of 
masters. The Golden Age of Formosa was during the Dutch 
Protectorate in the first half of the seventeenth century. The 
reverence for the just, .kind white people has been handed 
down as a sacred tradition among the aborigines ever since. 
And this explains the reception of Mrs. McGovern by the 
camp fire under the great tree. Here the spirits of “the 
great white fathers of long ago”’ were supposed to dwell. 
She was hailed as an incarnation. Among a matriarchal 
people it would not seem strange that the ghost of one of these 
good Dutchmen should choose to descend among them in a 
woman’s form. 

We like Mrs. McGovern’s head-hunters. Her sympathy 
is contagious, and we are able to share her respect for their 
code. And why not include head-hunting under the head of 
“social organization”? After all, as Mrs. McGovern 
observes, what is war between “ civilized races” except head- 
hunting on a grand scale, only with the accompanying 
mangling and gassing and other horrors of which the 
aborigine knows nothing? To a tolerant mind the custom 
is easily associated with chivalry. The Formosan aborigine, 
we are told, never seeks private vengeance, whatever the 
provocation, on one of his fellow-tribesmen. ‘“‘ Moreover, 
head-hunting is regulated by a code as rigid as the code of 
‘an officer and a gentleman’ in so-called ‘civilized society ’ 
—and is rather less frequently broken.’’ The simple, honest, 
manly communal life of the head-hunters is contrasted with 
the ugly, unctuous, sophisticated manners and code of their 
Oriental neighbors. Mrs. McGovern is not on the side of 
civilization as it has evolved in the Far East; one feels 
sometimes she is not on the side of civilization at all. She 
does not state so much, but the conviction is implicit. 
Among these children of nature none of our sophisticated 
precautions against avarice, lust, or uncharitableness are 
needed ; such evils do not exist. Locks and keys are unheard 
of where nobody steals, as are calculated provisions against 
accident or destitution, where it is taken as a matter of 
course that all should be cared for alike. Mrs. McGovern 
tried to explain our economic system to her hosts, but the 
idea that one should receive more than another, unless that 
other had by misconduct forfeited his share, could not be 
understood. 

The idyllic picture recalls certain of Rousseau’s catch- 
words, but Mrs. McGovern reminds us that for the philo- 
sopher who leaves his children on doorsteps and breaks 
the marriage vow, primitive society is not the place. It 
seems that in our standards of charity, chastity, and truth- 
fulness, we in the West lag far behind. A broken promise 
is as unheard of among the Formosan aborigines as prosti- 
tution. Mrs. McGovern makes such a good case for the 
higher morality of her head-hunters that we return to her 
photograph of the village skull-shelf, which appeared a little 
grisly at first sight, with an emotion akin to sympathy. We 
are sorry for the young man without a trophy; no head, no 
wife. We fancy we detect in Mrs. McGovern a regret that 
head-hunting is in its decadence. Among the more degenerate 
aborigines it is a vanishing sport ; in their sacrifices some of 
the tribes have fallen to the substitution of a monkey for a 
man. It is a sad sign of degeneracy, too, that among the 
Paiwan the successful hunter of game receives almost the 
same honors as used to be paid to the hunter of heads. 

Mrs, McGovern may have generalized and idealized a 
little too much, accepting the existence of the code as evi- 
dence of its observance, but we are conviriced that her 
picture, or that side of it, at least, on which she has looked, 
is true in spirit. Possibly there is a reverse side to the 
image ; if so, her reluctance to recognize it adds implicit to 
explicit tribute to the head-hunters. Their manners and 
customs, especially in courtship, are as captivating as their 
morals. We should like to hear more of Mrs. McGovern’s 
personal adventures among them, her experiences day by 
day, a drama in each scene of which her intimacy with the 
head-hunters and her ascendancy over them are developed. 
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And we wish that she had told us more about the natural 
history of the island. That augury bird, for instance, which 
guides the aborigines in war and the chase; we have no 
hint of its species. But Mrs. McGovern has compressed so 
much matter and suggestion into her all-too-short narrative 
that it would be captious to complain that she has not given 
us a fuller book, or that she has modestly effaced herself in 
her work. 


Epmunp CaNDLER. 





EAST AND WEST IN FURNITURE. 


Chinese Furniture. With an Introduction by HERBERT 
CESCINSKY. Illustrated. (Benn. 50s.) 


Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture. 


By R. W. 
Symonps. Illustrated. (Jenkins. 25s.) 


Tunes Chinese are just now much in the eye of the 
collector. The “awakening” of China, with the corre- 
sponding weakening of traditional reverences, has led, in 
many cases, to the selling to the foreigner of heirlooms, 
treasured until now from mixed motives of affection and 
religious observance. The study of ancient Chinese pottery 
has, for example, only in quite recent years become a possi- 
bility in this country. And the more one sees and knows of 
the older art of China, the more impressed one is by its 
beautiful austerity. The eighteenth century thought of 
China as a land of fantastic little men and women—“ walking 
about their groves of trees ; blue bridges and blue rivers ”— 
and we have only lately begun to discover its delicate, law- 
abiding, philosophic art. 

Mr. Cescinsky’s book of “ Chinese Furniture”’ contains 
a collection of fine reproductions of magnificent pieces of 
furniture, most of them lacquered, but a few of natural wood. 
All of them, with the exception of the few pieces made to 
European design for the European market, are admirable 
examples of breadth and simplicity of structural design 
combined with almost incredible delicaey of detail. Whereas 
in most European furniture the wood is left in its natural 
state, and the architectural quality of the piece is emphasized 
by mouldings and carvings, in Chinese furniture, where the 
surface is the plane of interest, the lines of construction are 
simplified and subordinated. In pieces like that on Plate 10, 
the structure is hinted at rather than shown by changes in 
the internal composition of the pattern. At first sight the 
decoration seems to cover the surface as if it were unbroken ; 
it is only on closer view that one finds every structural 
feature recognized and respected. 

That this subordination of structure and silhouette to 
surface detail is essential to the success of this style of 
design is clearly shown by the almost complete failure of the 
pieces made on European models, or even of European manu- 
facture, decorated in China in the Chinese manner. Some of 
these are illustrated by Mr. Cescinsky, notably a chair on 
Plate 27, where the ornament distracts from the shape, and 
the silhouette makes the ornament spotty and meaningless. 
Against this we may put the quite successful chest on 
Plate 21, where the designer has realized the necessity of 
adapting his ornament to the changed demand, subordinating 
his ornament and using it, as would the European craftsman, 
to heighten the effect of his panels and mouldings. 

It is interesting to turn to Mr. Symonds’s book, and to 
see how the European tackles the same problem of elaborate 
surface decoration of an object which is itself a piece of con- 
sidered design. Take the clock B, on Plate 16, with its sur- 
face of arabesque marquetry. There can be no mistake here 
as to which features are of primary importance. The surface 
is enriched up to, but nowhere beyond, its due relation to 
the well-designed mouldings, panel-lines, columns, and 
cornices. Another example is the writing-cabinet on Plate 12, 
decorated with fine panels and bands of marquetry in 
colored woods. Most European furniture, however, relies 
for its interest on beauty of natural material, proportion, 
and silhouette. Actual surface enrichment takes a very 
secondary place. 

Mr. Symonds, in his present book, follows the same plan 
as in his last. That is, he describes and illustrates fine and 
unusual specimens of furniture of the period with which he 





deals, and coincidentally shows how, and by what tests, 
the faker of such pieces can be exposed. He writes as an 
expert, and interestingly—a combination by no means inevi- 
table. He deals in the present volume with a charming 
period of English furniture, extending from Stuart times to 
the Georgian mahogany era. Less than a hundred years 
covers the whole walnut age, and it is astonishing that so 
large a quantity of these beautiful pieces has survived, on 
the whole in a good state of preservation. In them the rich 
and fantastic grain of the wood is echoed in the graceful 
curves and elegances of the structural lines, while in many 
instances the wood, already so decorative, is further enriched 
with marquetry in bold designs, floral and arabesque. The 
earlier pieces in this manner are greatly influenced by, and 
often indistinguishable from, contemporary Dutch examples, 
though as the English craftsmen grew more familiar with 
the style, their workmanship outstripped that of the 
originators of the school. 

This use of marquetry registers a great change in fur- 
niture-making. Up to this period all pieces had been made 
in the solid wood, whereas from this time on veneers were 
largely employed. Veneering made it possible to use the 
grain of the wood deliberately and with a decorative purpose, 
while marquetry—that is, patterned decoration made by 
fitting together selected shaped pieces of veneer—replaced the 
earlier carving and inlay as fillings for panels and enrich- 
ment of bands. Mr. Symonds reproduces some good examples 
of pieces so enriched, one of the finest being the cabinet on 
Plate 10. He gives a very interesting chapter on the process, 
an elaborate and difficult one. As usual, the earlier examples 
are artistically the best. Parquetry, also much used in this 
period, differs from marquetry in that the natural markings 
of the wood are selected to form the design, veneers being 
cut along and across the wood so as to produce certain 
calculated effects of grain and coloring. 

Mr. Symonds’s book should be invaluable to the col- 
lector and buyer of old furniture. He gives useful diagrams 
of construction, as well as illustrations of typical pieces, 
and his knowledge of the wiles of the furniture faker and 
forger is amazing in its completeness. By the way, glancing 
down the index of plates, one is struck by the list of clock- 
makers’ names—Joseph Knibb, Daniel Quare, Thomas Tom- 
pion, Just. Vulliamy, Ahasuerus Fromenteel. Why did they, 
and not the Smiths and Joneses, take to clock-making ? 

Mr. Cescinsky’s elegant volume does not profess, as does 
Mr. Symonds’s, to be a guide to the collector. It dtals 
with certain selected specimens of Chinese furniture, mostly 
in French collections, and is sumptuously illustrated with 
more than fifty plates. Some of the pieces he illustrates are 
marvels of patient workmanship and untiring, ever-playful 
fantasy. A big piece, such as the chest on Plate 1, fine in 
mass and proportion, will have detail which, while keeping 
its place perfectly, shows thought and care in every line. Its 
panels are romance itself: remote and solitary mountain 
peaks piercing the cloud-wreaths; and nearer, among the 
rocks and flowers and trees and precipices, all perfect in 
drawing and realism, a tiny terraced house, its garden wall 
overhanging the gulf, at whose foot flows a swift and winding 
river. Looking at it, one begins to feel that it is a real 
landscape; that one could step into it, as little Hjalmar 
stepped into the picture, and talk with that philosopher in his 
hanging garden. And the last lovely screen, with palaces and 
gardens, woods and summer houses, lakes, moats, bridges, 
and pavilions ; the ladies about their dainty pursuits; the 
pleasure-party on the lake gathering water-lilies; the 
damsel fishing from the garden wall, and the three maidens 
on high-saddled white horses who come galloping over the 
fields in the top right-hand corner! It would take days just 
to look at it all; what patience and what fancy must have 
gone to its making! 

For the process of lacquer itself is not, by any means, 
an easy or a simple one. It calls for time and labor which, 
under European economic conditions, could never be given 
to it. The lac itself is a gum which, soluble while fresh, 
dries later to a hardness which no ordinary solvent will 
touch. It is applied in many successive coats, each being 
rubbed down, when thoroughly dry, before the next is put 
on. The soft wood of which most Chinese furniture is made 
bezomes almost imperishable in a dry climate under several 
coats of this varnish, and even in the damper air of 
Europe a lacquer coating, if unbroken, will preserve the 
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MACMILLAN'S LIST 


REMINISCENCES By LADY BATTERSEA. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s, net. 

The Sunday Times.—‘‘ An ideal autobiography. . . These 
reminiscences are the work of a Happy Warrior, cultivated, 
urbane, gracious, most attractive to the reader of to-day, and 
invaluable to the student of to-morrow.” 





THIRD THOUSAND. 


A SCRAP BOOK 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal l6mo. 7s. 6d. 

net. 

Ms. ARTHUR WAUGH in the Daily Telegraph.—‘ An unconven- 
tional volume of reminiscences, a sheaf of memories, impres- 
sions, and garnered wisdom, from three-score years and ten 
of @ vigorous and independent intellectual life.” 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: A Study in Magic 
and. Religion By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, 
F.R. F.B.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Daily Givens —‘* A remarkable achievement that deserves 
great praise.” 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY : PROSE 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 
3s. net each. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 


MR. EVANS: A CRICKETO-DETECTIVE 
STORY By CYRIL ALINGTON. Author of 
‘© Strained Relations.’”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE CATHEDRAL 
By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE ENCHANTED APRIL 
By the Author of “Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.”’” Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE POOR MAN 

By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Evening Standard.—‘‘‘The Poor Man’ is an unusual 
and beautiful book, easily the best thing Miss Benson has done. 
It should on no account be missed.” 


WITH PLATES IN COLOUR. 


MAUD : A MONODRAMA 
—B ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. With 8 full-page 
Plates in Colour, and numerous Illustrations in Black- 
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wood beneath for hundreds of years. It is the last coat 
that, carved and incised, receives the final colors and gilding. 

European lacquer, so-called, hardy deserves the name. 
It has none of the qualities of the Oriental work, and, indeed, 
cannot have, as the atmospheric conditions under which it 
was produced are quite unfavorable. English lacquered 
furniture was almost always either made in the East from 
English or European models, or was made in Europe and 
sent to Japan or China for treatment. These pieces, as might 
be expected, and as we see from the specimens illustrated 
by Mr. Cescinsky, are much inferior to those designed and 
made throughout according to the age-long tradition of the 
native craftsman. 

WINIFRED ROBERTS. 





' THE ANAEMIA OF LIFE. 


At Home with Wild Nature. By RicHarpD KEarTON, F.Z.S. 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d ) 


“In Shakespeare’s time,” said Gervinus, “ Nature had not 
yet become extinct.” The nineteenth century, however, 
altered all that, and in less than fifty years, if the forces of 
conservation do not make better headway than they are doing 
against those of destruction, the heritage of the Pliocene will 
have completely vanished and nothing whatever of the non- 
human stock of evolution be left upon the earth except insects, 
domesticated animals, a few of the smaller and more highly 
adaptable birds and mammals, man and his parasites. The 
“Journal of the American Museum of Natural History” 
recently printed an article by Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
in which he described the astonishingly rapid extermina- 
tion of the larger mammalian life of America, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia at the rate of fifty millions a 
year. With a restraint as unique in museum records 
as it is admirable, the American Museum has decided to 
renounce acquiring new specimens of the perishing species. 
The British Empire up to 1914 held a fair record (at least, 
in comparison with that of other nations) in conserving the 
wild life of some of its territories. 

Since the war, however, a kind of destructive rabies 
appears to have seized colonia] administration. In Africa, 
especially, the Game Ordinances have been almost 
universally relaxed or abandoned, and “ drives,’’ or in other 
words, massacres on a very large scale, have been 
organized for destroying buffalo, antelope, zebra, elephant, 
rhinoceros, okapi, hyrax, wildebeest, giraffe, and other 
animals. The Society for the Preservation of the Fauna 
of the British Empire, whose membership includes 
a long roll of eminent zoologists, predicts the extinction 
of all the finer mammals of Africa within a very few 
years. And now Mr. Richard Kearton, one of the most 
popular and the most experienced field-naturalists in 
Britain, has written a book in which he laments the growth 
of a similar insanity in our own country. There 
never was a time, he writes, in which wild life was “so pur- 
posely persecuted as the present. It is no exaggeration to 
say that quite 90 per cent. of the nests, great and small, 
built in places accessible to the general public, are wantonly 
destroyed.” In the Westmoreland Fells, he describes the 
“sickening sights I saw of sheep being eaten alive by 
maggots” owing to the slaughter of skylarks, lapwings, 
wheatears, and other moorland birds. One of the very worst 
offenders is, of course, the egg-collector, who, in spite of the 
fact that “all that can be known, or is worth knowing, in 
regard to variation in the coloration and markings of British 
birds’ eggs has already been discovered,” continues, year 
after year, and in order to prove or disprove some pseudo- 
scientific theory of irrelevant minutie, collecting eggs in 
truckloads. Six hundred clutches of the tree-pipit’s eggs 
were recently exhibited at a dinner of the Oological Club. 
Children, in Mr. Kearton’s view, are far more cruel and 
predatory than they used to be a decade ago, and the latent 
savagery fostered in hot-house conditions by the war is 
everywhere cutting the throat of wild life. This may be of 
little importance to the majority, but to a few people, at 
any rate, it is one of the most significant and brutalizing 
symptoms of what 1914, coming on top of a diseased system 








of acquisitive values, has done to the worth and fineness of 
civilization. 

Much of Mr. Kearton’s book, therefore, is a tale of old 
times. Birds like the hobby, the kite, the osprey, the grey 
phalarope, the harriers, the Dartford warbler, bearded tit, 
merlin, landrail, and other species have just joined, or are 
on the point of joining, the black tern, avocet, ruff, Savi’s 
warbler, and their fellows on the glossary list of native 
breeding species. Two of the most interesting chapters con- 
cern the wild life of a Surrey moor known to the present 
writer, who can corroborate all that Mr. Kearton describes 
of the way it is yearly being depopulated. Mr. Kearton 
found and photographed the three nests of the curlew there, 
its only breeding range in the South. We found all of them 
robbed this year ; and it has been the same with the hobbies, 
all three woodpeckers, Montagu’s harrier, the Dartford 
warbler, and the redshank. Apart from the damage done by 
children (whom some lovers of wild life refuse to dis- 
courage from their thieveries and cruelties on the ground, 
apparently, that putting out a fledgling blackbird’s 
eyes—a very common deed—is an inseparable part of 
young manliness), these and many commoner species are 
systematically and annually raided by professional egg- 
thieves who treat the law with contempt. Yet these 
Surrey commons before 1914 were_a paradise of natural 
interest for Londoners, and Mr. Kearton has compiled from 
his notes a list of ninety-two species which bred on one piece 
of moorland there, in comparison with sixty-seven breeding 
on a Yorkshire moor equally familiar to him. 

The greater part of Mr. Kearton’s book consists of 
jottings ; it is a commonplace book of natural history, given 
life by his humanity and great experience as a naturalist 
There is no art in it whatever—the information is the thing. 
We get it in rather disconnected bits, but most of them are 
captivating, and it is possible to form a single impression from 
them. That, we think, is of the remarkable range in differ- 
ence of individuality between birds often of the same species. 
The woodpigeon building in the chff, the dipper in the tree, 
the blackbird on the ground; the two pairs of yellow wag- 
tails nesting within a stone’s throw of each other, and the 
cocks and hens showing confidence and timidity in exactly the 
reverse order for both; a lapwing and a redshank (a very 
intelligent species) nesting within a few yards of one another, 
and the latter allowing herself to be flooded out, the former 
building a rampart against the encroaching water ; a wryneck 
failing to find her nesting box when removed in plain view 
only a few yards, and a starling following hers all over the 
orchard, even on the ground; bird after bird accepting a 
substitution of painted wooden eggs for her own, and a ringed 
plover instantly detecting them—these and many other sug- 
gestive examples illustrate a mental diversity of bird life 
as great on its plane as the diversity is in our own. Instinct 
plays a much smaller part in everyday bird-life than closet 
students understand, and we agree with Mr. Kearton that 
ability and stupidity display themselves in alternating 
streaks in the same bird. It is a mixed world for all its 
creatures with backbones. That is the note on which to 
close this very readable and amiable book, supplemented by 
highly successful and intimate photography. 





A FINE NOVEL. 
The Poor Man. By STELLA BENSON. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


I HAVE come across no novel for a long time that appears 
to me so perfectly successful as Miss Stella Benson’s “The 
Poor Man.” I have not read Miss Benson’s other stories : 
I had been told so often that they were extremely clever and 
extremely modern that it never occurred to me.to read them, 
this combination somehow having suggested smartness and 
the pursuit of epigram, two qualities I happen to dislike. 
But not a trace of them exists in “The Poor Man”; on the 
contrary, a clear light of intelligence suffuses the book from 
start to finish, an intelligence that would be sufficient in 
itself to give it beauty. 

As for the story, it is painfully, at times almost 
intolerably, true. This is because we all carry Edward 
within us, the little germs of Edward, the potentiality to 
become Edward, and gradually while we read we begin to 
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photographer in presenting seven studies of 
humanity “ taken from life.” The effect of 
this method is one of startling actuality. The 
writing is brilliant and the photogravures 


perfect. 

JANKO LAVRIN 
Nietszche and Modern 
Consciousness 6/- net 


The famous author of ‘‘ Dostoevsky and his 
Creation ” has carried out months of research to 
make this the standard work on Nietszche. 


F. BRETT YOUNG 
PILGRIM’S REST 76 net 


“* The full story, with all its sincerity and all its 
power, its tense excitement, the bright joyous 
theme of the love of Hayman and Beatrice, we 
leave for the pleasure of the reader.”— 
Birmingham Post. 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 
™ PIRACY md 7/6 net 


“Vivid, amusing, alive, intensely modern, 
and intensely clever.”—Daily Sketch. 

** Michael Arlen has a fatally intimate know- 
ledge of the wily ways of women.”—7ruth. 


ROSE MACAULAY 
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feel that perhaps, even now, we are a good deal more like 
Edward than we know. Edward himself did not know. He 
partly knew, and once or twice people told him, but he 
never wholly knew, and he forgot—forgot quite often— 
otherwise he could not have gone on living. 

Miss Benson never forgets. She is, perhaps, a little 
hard: not cruel, but remorselessly just. She never 
patronizes, she never condemns ; but she never pities, she 
never excuses. And we want Edward to be pitied—nearly 
as much as he wanted it himself. He draws, before the 
end of the book, so uncomfortably close to us that we begin 
to reassure ourselves with: ‘No, I should never have done 
that: I couldn’t have done it in any circumstances. Thank 
heaven, I am not in the least like Edward. . . . Though, for 
that matter, the poor devil never gets a chance. Emily 
might at least” But Emily doesn’t. Why should she? 
How could she? What could anybody do? 

For this tragedy is the tragedy of weakness. Edward is 
not vicious, is not unkind. He probably, for instance, was 
quite a nice little boy. Even now he is not at all stupid ; he 
is rather refined; he is anything but aggressive, anything 
but conceited ; he is not mean, he is not quarrelsome; he 
would be the last person in the world to take pleasure in 
harming others. Only, he is weak—a poor thing—“ the poor 
man.” It is with a sense of almost personal shame that we 
watch him cadging; watch him selling what belongs to 
others; watch him, to curry favor with the schoolboys he 
is supposed to be teaching, secretly drinking with them, 
ignoring their insults; watch him sink to his lowest action 
when he decamps with the money of a boy of thirteen, who 
has been left by his father alone in a hotel in Peking. 

And all these things Edward does without wanting to do 
them. He wants to be decent ; he wants people to like him ; 
he wants even to work—only there is nothing he can do; 
and then, unfortunately, he drinks. As a matter of fact, 
we, outside the book, do not dislike him. And this is Miss 
Benson’s triumph. It is only because we know him better 
than his friends, know every wandering thought and emotion 
that stirs in Edward, that we do not detest him. Probably 
no character in fiction has ever been more completely 
realized, more faithfully presented, than this “ poor man.” 

The scheme of the book is unusual. We are told nothing 
of Edward’s past, except that he was shell-shocked, and 
experienced three air-raids in London ; we are told nothing of 
his future; we are simply plunged into his life from the 
moment when we find him sitting in Rhoda Romero’s room in 
San Francisco—an unwelcome guest. The effect is peculiar : 
it is as if by some power we had been made invisible, and sud- 
denly transported into this room, among all these people who 
are talking more or less intimately. We are prisoners in 
Edward’s body and Edward’s mind, and from this on we are 
held there till the spell is abruptly broken on that desolating 
last page. Edward is an Englishman, and how he came to 
be in Rhoda Romero’s room in San Francisco, how he came 
to know her and her friends, we never learn, simply because 
Edward never chances to think of this. We do not even 
learn Emily’s surname till near the end of the book. Edward 
himself, you see, only learns it then, though his infatuation 
for her is the one active force in his existence. Characteristic- 
ally, he follows her to China without realizing that she is 
called anything but Emily: it is only when he is searching 
an hotel register in Hongkong that it strikes him she must 
have a second name. Nevertheless, he finds her in the end 
—not in Hongkong, nor in Peking, but in Shanghei—and finds 
at the same time that like everybody else she does not want 
him. “Can’t you leave me alone? I can’t bear you. I 
couldn’t bear to touch you—you poor sickly thing.” And on 
this the curtain is rung down. 

I should place “The Poor Man” among the very finest 
of modern novels. Its beauty is not primarily a beauty of 
style, for Miss Benson’s style, though it has color and 
strength and individuality, is sometimes a little jerky. She 
concentrates, as it were, on the phrase rather than the para- 
graph. But there are pages, such as those describing 
Edward’s nocturnal wanderings through Peking, which are 
richly poetic. I had marked a dozen passages to illustrate 
this, but shall quote one of a quite different kind, because 
it is so characteristic of Miss Benson’s manner. Edward 
has thought frequently of buying a light suit, and of the 
jmpréssion this suit will help him to make upon Emily when 





he meets her. With this purpose he approaches Stone 
Ponting, the boy he first lives upon and then robs :— 


‘** Let me borrow from you,’ suggested Edward, turning 
scarlet in a way that proved his honesty to himself. ‘ It’ll 
be a purely business transaction. I’ll pay you two per cent. 
per month. I want a thin suit of clothes.’ 

‘* «Sure, go ahead,’ said Stone. 

‘*Edward bought a cream-colored ready-made suit and 
saw in the mirror that he looked like an unsuccessful dentist. 
walked hurriedly out of the store to escape this dreadful 

ost. 
gion You look like thirty cents,’ said Stone.” 


Forrest Rei. 





IN ALBANIAN MOUNTAINS. 


The Peaks of Shala. By Rosk WILDER LANE. (Chapman 

& Dodd, 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Lane tells us in her Introduction not to take this book 
too seriously, and no one need. It simply narrates the 
adventures of a high-spirited American in one small section 
of the Albanian mountains, with two girl companions from 
the American Red Cross stationed at Scutari. The sayings 
and outcries of Miss Betsy Cleveland, one of those com- 
panions, are the only points we have to complain of. If she 
would not keep repeating “O my sainted grandmother! ” 
and “Nobody knows the Albanians. O damn it all!” we 
should think far more highly of her. It is not even true that 
nobody knows the Albanians. Miss Edith Durham has ranged 
far and wide, year after year, through all the mountains 
and valleys of which this rapid visitor saw but a tiny fraction. 
So has Mr. McRury; so has the present reviewer. So, we 
believe, in former days has Sir Arthur Evans, and so, cer- 
tainly, has the man or the party who drew the excellent 
Austrian maps, of which Mrs. Lane gives a sample to illus- 
trate her little tour. But when that is said, one can have 
nothing but praise for a story written with such spirit and 
personal charm ; displaying also a very acute and retentive 
observation. For the amount of knowledge about the 
Albanians and their customs that Mrs. Lane contrived to 
gather up in those few days is certainly remarkable. Miss 
Durham’s account is upon a far bigger scale, and, of course, 
is founded on far deeper knowledge; but on nearly all 
points Mrs. Lane has managed to go right. 

In reading the cheerful and admiring book, an almost 
irresistible longing seizes the reviewer to be out again among 
those magnificent mountains and magnificent mountaineers. 
Two terrible wars have passed over them since the first time 
he was there, but they have kept their dress and their cus- 
toms according to the ancient laws of Lek almost unchanged, 
though their poverty has terribly increased and the Serbs 
and Greeks have plundered what little wealth they had in 
the form of heavy silver ornaments and belts. But naturally 
intense as is the Albanian hatred of Serbs in the north, and 
of Greeks in the south, even more bloodthirsty invaders, if 
that is possible, have in old times overwhelmed their country, 
and yet that race of clans has survived almost unaltered since 
history began. There the Albanians still are, and the 
League of Nations, to its honor, has drawn their boundaries 
on equitable lines, if only the greedy neighbors can be 
restrained. 

So in Mrs. Lane’s pages one sees again the most pic- 
turesque and unsophisticated people now left in Europe, 
full of interest to all students of mankind, but remarkable 
also for a primitive happiness, a courtesy, and a sense of 
honor rare among peoples who call themselves far more 
civilized. As one reads, the memory recalls the toilsome 
climbs over passes where the track seemed more impassable 
at every step, either going up or down ; the superb shapes of 
the jagged mountains, nearly always streaked with snow ; 
the widely scattered grey-stone houses that make a so-called 
village ; the arrival in the evening at the dwelling of some 
tribal chief, or Catholic priest (if it is the northern mountains 
we are traversing); the anguishing wait after a hungry day 
until the various birds and animals in the neighborhood are 
killed and cooked, and about midnight the endless meal is 
declared ready; the men in their tight white clothes 
embroidered with black braid according to the tribe; the 
women gliding about, supposed to be almost invisible, wear- 
ing the heavy leather belts of married life, and the long, 
black fringes to commemorate the death of their hero 
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Remembrance 
Express itin Books! 


Your every sentiment, wish and thought 
can be expressed in books—then this 
year give books. Here is a repre- 
sentative list of works to meet all 
tastes, issued by the House of Cassell, 


GENERAL 


MY MEMOIRS 1878-1918 
Ex-Kaiser William Il 





Prreerrrtrerr 


“This is pre-eminently one of the most 25/- 
important of the post-war Memoirs.”— 
Cardiff Western Mail. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD _H.G. Wells 15/- 


‘Few better presents could be found for 
@ reader of almost any age.”—Daily Mail. net, 


PUNCH PICTURES BY 
FRANK REYNOLDS 
With an Introduction by 
E. V. LUCAS 10/6 


“There is a broad smile on each of its 128 
pages.”—Daily Graphic. net 


AT HOME WITH 
WILD NATURE 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 


“Contains some of his best work, and 7/6 
would make an excellent gift-book.”—Sunday 
Times. net, 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
THE TRAMP SHIP 
Archib-ld Hurd 7/6 


* Another admirable contribution to sea 
history. . . . worthily told.”—Star. net, 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., 
G.C.V.0.,,CB, LL.D. 25/- 


“An endless source of literary and net. 
pictorial delight.”"—Daily Graphic. 


AMID SNOWY WASTES 
Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. 


“A book full of nature lore, and should 15/- 
make a wide appeal.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. net. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 
AND HIS POTTERY 


William Burton 

“This handsome and informative book 

is likely to remain the standard work on the 
subject for many years to come.”—Sunday 84/- 

Times. Limited and Numbered Edition 1,500. 


(500 reserved for U.S.A.) net. 
THE COMPLETE GARDENER 
H. H. Thomas 15 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 128 Full- |. 
page Half-tone Plates. net. 
FICTION | 
ROBERT G. K. CHESTERTON 


HICHENS The Man Who 


December Love Knew Too Much 
“The finest novel “ Detective fiction not 
Mr. Hichens has only at its best but at its 7 /6 
ever written in ite 7/6 brightest.” — Manchester 
truth to life.”— Daily Despatch. 


net. 
Daily Mail. ot 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
ARNOLD 
BENNETT (tt wires aysiy 
Lillian thoroughly up to date.” 


“The reader will sit 
p Any SS bony 
nature of the por- dation in the fullness c 
traits.” — Glasgow 6/ ~ its astounding terms.”— 7/6 
Herald. net, Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“ There can be no 
denying the lifelike 














LaBelle Sauv e London.£.C4 
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A Selection of Christmas Books from 


The BODLEY HEAD LIST 





BRITISH SPORTING ARTISTS 


By W. SHAW SPARROW, Author of “A Book of 
Bridges,” &c. With an Introduction by Sir THEO- 
DORE COOK, and 27 Illustrations in colour and 76 in 


half-tone. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
Special Edition limited to 95 numbered and signed 
copies. 105s. net. 


The first book to treat completely in text and dllustration of 
the work of many notable British Artists who have specialised 
in sporting subjects. Magnificently illustrated with repro- 
ductions of many pictures hitherto unknown. 

(Prospectus on application.) 





AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE 
PEDAUQUE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. With 12 illustrations in 
Photogravure and numerous illustrations in the text 
by FRANK GC. PAPE, illustrator of ‘‘ Jurgen.” 
Medium 8vo. 168. net. 


THE COACHING ERA 


By VIOLET A. WILSON, Author of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Maids of Honour.” Fully Illustrated in colour and 
half-tone, from old coaching prints. Demy 8vo. 

128. 6d. net. 





(Prospectus on application.) 





WENCE SLAUS HOLLAR and his views 


of London and Windsor in the Seventeenth Century 
By ARTHUR M. HIND, of the British Museum. 
Illustrated with portrait and 96 plates. Demy 4to. 


31s. 6d. net. 
An important work on one of the masters of etching. Con- 
taining many views of vanished London. 
(Prospectus on application.) 





CANADIAN FAIRY TALES 


By CYRUS MACMILLAN. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. Crewn 
4to. 16s. net. 





MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS 


By JAN CORDON. Fully Illustrated in colour and 
black and white. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
(Prospectus on application.) 





FISHING BOATS AND BARGES 
FROM THAMES TO LAND’S END 


Twenty Woodcuts by ©. A. WILKINSON. Text by 

WALTER WOOD. Demy 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

Special Edition limited to 75 copies. 42s. net. 
(Prospectus on application.) 





POOR FOLK IN SPAIN 


By JAN anv CORA CORDON. With coloured Frontis- 
piece and 46 Illustrations in black and white by the 
Authors. Foolscap 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 





HADRIAN'S WALL 


By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. [Illustrated by the Author, 
in colour, and half-tone, with maps and plans. 
€rown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





THE NEW BOSWELL 


By R. M. FREEMAN, Joint author of “ Pepys’ Diary 
of the Great Warr.” 6s. 6d. net. 





THE SENTRY and other Stories 


By NICOLAE LYESKOV. Translated from the Russian 
by A. E. CHAMOT. With an Introduction by Epwarp 
GaRNETT. Crown 8vo 78. 6d. net. 


A book of powerful stories by a Russian author never before 
translated into English. 





Send for the Bodley Head list of new books. Further " 
information, prospectuses, etc., will be supplied on 
application. 

















JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LIMITED 
VIGO STREET 23 33 LONDON, W1 
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Skanderbeg ; or perhaps an “ Albanian Virgin ” will be here, 
privileged to dress like a man and carry a rifle because she 
has refused the husband allotted her at birth, and now must 
never wed ; the brilliant blue beads of charms glistening on 
the ends of scarves or on the headdresses of mules and cattle ; 
on the outside wall the small, projecting stones on which the 
stranger must hang his rifle to show he is not “in blood” 
with the house or tribe, and means no harm; the men and 
women wearing the “ opangi,’’ or shoes of simple hide, and 
colored socks of homespun wool; the women as they climb 
the mountain paths making the woollen thread with a twirl- 
ing spindle, and on their backs the mothers carrying the 
baby in a wooden cradle, so smothered up in blankets and 
clothes it is a wonder the race survives. And then one thinks 
of the “ Besa,” or sacred promise (so like the Irish “ Gesa”’), 
and of the relics of ancient sun-worship, and of the perfect 
communism within the tribe; and having thus restored the 
scene one seems to be setting forth again, after a thimbleful 
of black coffee, to face the arduous route until evening comes 
again, and again the various creatures are slain for the 
midnight meal. But let us take the estimate of the life 
as formed by Mrs, Lane and her woman friends after an 
Albanian night :— 


‘We thought it would be fun to herd goats among 

these peaks and to live for ever in a stone house with a 
fire on the floor and a pan of corn-bread”’ (she means 
maize) ‘‘ baking in the coals. No dusting, for there was no 
furniture; no making of beds, for there were no beds; 
no curtains to keep fresh, for there were no windows; 
no trouble with clothes, for centuries saw no change in 
fashions; no work except hand-weaving and embroidery 
and the washing of linen in a brook. No haste, no 
worry, no struggle to invent new needs that one must 
struggle to satisfy.” 

Or take the wisdom of Lulash, one of the tribal chiefs or 
Byraktors (more usually spelt “ bariaktars ”) : — 

‘*Happiness comes from the skies. It comes from 
sunshine, and from light and shadow on the mountains, 
and from green things in the spring. It comes also from 
rest when one is tired, and from food when one is 
hungry, and from fire when one is cold. It comes from 
singing together, and from: walking on hard trails and 
being stronger than the rocks; and there is a kind of 

happiness that comes to a man in battle, but that is a 

different kind. For us, marriage has nothing to do with 

happiness.”’ ; 

But the mention of marriage suggests the only point in 
the book about which one may be rather doubtful. Mrs. Lane 
tells us that after marriage the bride has to stand in a corner 
of the husband’s house for three days and nights without 
moving, eating, or drinking. It may be so, but the reviewer 
has never heard of the custom, though he knows one or two 
Albanian marriage customs perhaps even more ludicrous or 
uncommon. Nor does he know why Mrs. Lane spells raki, 
the reviving spirit of the northern Balkans, as “ rakejia.” 


GIFT - BOOKS. 


Ir the book-shop in December appears as overcrowded and 
bewildering to the book-buyer who calls there about once 
a year—and hardly knows what to do with his money—as 
does the mass of seasonable volumes to this reviewer, then in 
pity he should get guidance, though he doesn’t deserve it. 
Some of the Christmas publications are incredible in their 
size, weight, price, and vulgarity. Perhaps it is better to 
name no names. They must be intended for those who would 
think nothing of a classic unless it was in a ridiculous and 
expensive dress ; converted from literature into a silly album, 
which for a guinea can be glanced through in five minutes. 
But all are not of that kind, though the exceptions, 
secluded in the mass, are likely to be overlooked. There 
are a few good things this year which, had they been bought 
for us, would have proved lucky guesses. One is the “ Draw- 
ings and Engravings of William Blake,” by Laurence Binyon 
(“ The Studio,” 2 guineas). Mr. Binyon, in his introduc- 
tion, quotes in joy Blake’s saying: “I should be sorry if 
I had any earthly fame, for whatever natural glory a man 





has is so much detracted from his spiritual glory. I wish 
to do nothing for profit ; I want nothing ; I am quite happy.” 
No more proof than that is needed to show it is a good intro- 
duction. The volume contains sixteen illustrations in colors, 
and eighty-eight in monotone. The loss in the reproduction 
is not grave. Among the colored plates are: “ Youth carry- 
ing a Cherub”—the frontispiece to “Songs of Innocence” ; 
“The Ancient of Days’; “Glad Day”; “The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins’’; and “Elijah in the Chariot of Fire.’’ To 
this reviewer, the last is one of the most remarkable pictures 
ever painted. There is something uncanny about it. It 
does not show a chariot on fire; it reveals, indeed, a fiery 
chariot. And if, on leaving the house for the morning train, 
one were to see such horses, the lovely creatures would make 
one pause in a benevolence which a second glance would 
change to terror. In fact, this book will steal all the 
allotted space, if it is not pushed away. 

Another most attractive volume is the “ Dramatic Poems 
of Shelley,” uniforv: with the lyrical poems and translations, 
published at the Florence Press (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.). 
Dr. C. H. Herford, who has arranged the poems in chrono- 
logical order, says in his preface that the volume contains 
all the definitely dramatic work of Shelley, fragmentary or 
complete. - 

Walter de la Mare has done more than conjure the 
respect of the critics. He has won the fixed attention of 
children, a remarkable achievement for a poet, and a book 
at this season is now expected of him. ‘ Down-a-Down- 
Derry,” a book of fairy poems by him, with illustrations by 
Dorothy Lathrop (Constable. 15s.), is a selection from poems 
most of us know, with others that are new. It is useful, too, 
to be able to put the blame on the children when this volume 
is added to the collection. This cannot be done, however, 
with a translation by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson of “‘ At the Sign 


‘of the Reine Pédauque” (Bodley Head. 16s.). But we feel 


we could do without an artist’s elaborate illustrations of 
Anatole France’s ironic fun. The illustrations by Keith 
Henderson, however, to Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico” 
(Chatto &Windus. 2 vols. 2 guineas) are sufficiently kindred 
to Aztec art to attract the surprised attention of those who 
do not know the undervalued Prescott’s excellent narrative. 

Mr. J. B. Trend has edited, and has prefaced with an 
essay, the first part of “Don Quixote” as translated by 
Thomas Shelton in the lifetime of Cervantes (Constable. 
21s.). The text of the classics when made into gift-books is 
sometimes questionable ; but readers of Tue Nation anp THE 
ATHENZUM are aware of Mr. Trend’s reputation as an 
authority on Spanish life and literature. The book is illus- 
trated by Jean de Bosschére. 

Among the albums of work by modern black-and-white 
artists we have been attracted most by George Belcher’s 
“Characters” (Methuen. 7s. 6d.). Mr. Frank Swinnerton, 
in an introduction, points out that the virtue of these draw- 
ings is not in their jokes. The drawings are themselves 
revealing and humorous, and most of them need no legend of 
the comic journal sort to support them. Mr. A. A. Milne 
introduces a collection of comic drawings by “ Fougasse,” 
“ Drawn at a Venture” (Methuen. 10s. 6d.). These drawings 
are frankly ridiculous—serial stories evolved from simple 
lines ; some of them are of war-time, and illustrate fun which 
is not quite so funny as 1t used to be. “ Reflections,” a 
second series of drawings by E. X. Kapp (introduced by 
Laurence Binyon and W. H. Davies), shows not only this 
caricaturist’s extraordinary divination of the character of his 
subjects, but a wit in expressing it which is instant and 
complete (Cape. 10s. 6d.). 

The illustrations to one gift-book made of a classic which 
little girls will always adore, whatever we think of their 
taste, attracted our pleased attention. One, indeed, would 
have to be a very haughty anti-Victorian to turn away from 
the daintiness of M. E. Gray’s pictures to Louisa M. Alcott’s 
“ Little Women” (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s.). And Tenny- 
son’s “ Maud’? (Macmillan. 10s.) illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan—another item so very Victorian—has certain 
merits, we fear, which would not altogether displease us in 
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CECIL PALMER'S NEWEST BOOKS 











The Ballad of St. Barbara and other 
Verses. By G. K. Cuesterton. Demy 8vo. 


G. K. 7s. 6d. net 

CHESTER- “Mr. Chesterton is a poet who can find his 

TON ba. into our secret and sacred self.”—JAMES 
OUGLAS. 


“In some of these poems he reaches the 
a water-mark of his literary achievement.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 





Four Comedies. By Carto Gorpin1. Edited, 


with Introduction, by CLirrorD Bax. Demy 
— 8vo. 25s. net 
PLAYS Limited to 500 copies, numbered and signed. 


The volume contains “ Mine Hostess,” “ The 
Fan,” “The Good Girl” “The Impresario 
from Smyrna.” 








The Plays of Edmond Rostand. 2 vols. 


Demy 8vo. 428. net per set. 
ROSTAND Translated by H. D. NoRMAN, and illustrated 

by Diana GLIDDEN. The volume comprises the 
following plays: ‘‘he Romantics,” ‘‘ The 
Samaritan Woman,” ‘Cyrano of Bergerac,” 
“Chanticleer,” &c. 





THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
America’s | Edwin Arlington Robinson. With an 
GREATEST Introduction by Jonn DrinkwaTeR. Demy 
POET 8vo. 600 pages. 21s, net 
The book of the most enduring value to 
American literature published during 1921. 








Exact Facsimile of original Edition. 
DICKENS’s | A Christmas Carol. By CuHaries Dickens. 


EPIC OF Coloured Illustrations by John Leech. Intro- 
CHRISTMAS duction by G. K. Chesterton and Preface by 
B. W. Matz. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net 














H. G. Wells; Personality, Character and 

H. G. Topography. By R. Tuurston Hopkins. 
WELLS Author of ‘‘Thomas Hardy’s Dorset.” Tllus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net 








On the Road in Holland. Notes and 
—e= impressions in the Quaint Country of Dykes 
HOLLAND and Canals. By CHAaries G. Harper. Illus- 

trated by the Author. Demy 8vo. 158. net 




















Dickensian Inns and Taverns. By B. W. 
a = on s Marz, Author of ‘‘ Inns and ll Pick- 
wick.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 








beg — of Unemployment and its 
olution. By CHaries E. Pett. Crown 
UNEMPLOY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

MENT The main purpose of this work is to show 
how simple the causes are and how simple 
the remedy. Unemployment is unnecessary. 





A London Farrago: A Book of Wit and 
Humour. By D. B. W. Lewis. (Beach- 


THE comber). Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
FUNNIEST ** A funniest book of the year.”—Bookman’s 
BOOK OF Journal. 
THE YEAR “Some of the most delicious fooling that 


ever got itself between two covers.”— 
Evening Standard. 
“Sparkling clever.’’—Mail. 





A Students’ Textbook of Astrology. By 
ASTROLOGY Vivian E. Rosson, Editor of ‘* Modern 
Astrology.’’ Il!ustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 





Poems in Black and White. Written and 
remy Illustrated with wood blocks by W. G. Rarre. 
. cox Crown 4to. 78. 6d. net 

This volume contains the best of his work 
as a poet and artist. 





The Highways of England. B 
G. low.” Prodan Tilustrated. — 
HARPER'S 75. 6d. net each 
CLASSIC VOLUMES REaDy. 
BOOKS The Brighton Road. The Great North 
Road (ist Vol.). The Grest North 
Road (2nd Vol.). The Dover Road. 

















75, 6d. net THREE NEW NOVELS 
Little David. By Roser Stuart Cu 
RISTIE, 
pony Author of the ‘‘ House of the Beautiful Hope.” 
CHRISTIE . “An original and a new force in litera- 
a master craftsman.”—Western Morn- 
Love and Life. By Louisz Hr 
LOUISE : ILGERS, Author 
HEILGERS = ‘Babette Wonders Why,” “Vain Tales,” 
The Green Handkerchief. By Ronatp Mac- 
RONALD DONALD, Author of *‘ The Sword of the King.’ 
MAC- “ Originality, humour, charm...an ex- 
DONALD ceedingly diverting and brilliantly written 





tale... an unconventional : 
scintillating bit of work.” novel. ..a 





LONDON: CECIL PALMER 
OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C.1 


Announcemen ts 


Vincent van Gogh 


A Biographical Study by 
JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE, Author of “ The 
Development of Modern Art.” Translated by 
Joun Hotroyp Rerce. With 102 Collotype 
Reproductions from Van Gogh’s works, In 
Two Volumes. Demy 4to. £3 38, net. 
* ," Limited Edition de Luxe, hound in Vellum. 

Printed on hand-made paper. £10 1035. net. 

A Prospectus may be had on application. 


Legends of Our Lady Mary 


From the Ethiopic Texts in the British Museum. 
Translated by Sir E. A. Wattis-Bupegr, D.Litt., 
Litt.D., Keeper of the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 30s, net. 
This new volume by so distinguished a scholar as Sir 
Ernest Wallace Budge, whose last volume The Queen of 
Sheba and ber only son Manyalak, is now in its second 
edition, is sure of a cordial welcome from all who are 
interested in the literature and history of Christianity, 


The Early Northern Painters: 


Studies in the National Gallery. By 
Mrs. C. R. Peers. With 24 plates in mono- 
chrome and colour frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Idyls of Theocritus, 


Bion and Moschus 


Rendered into English Prose by ANDREW 
LANG, and illustrated in colour collotype 
after drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
Two Volumes. Edition limited to 500 copies 
numbered. Printed on Hand-made Paper. 
Bound in Michalet Grey Boards. £8 . 18.6 
net; limp vellum, silk ties, £15 . 15s. net. 
** Also 12 copies printed on Vellum (10 of 

which are for sale). Bound in Kelmscott 

Vellum. Price £40 net. 
“It will be a joyous possession for the devout scholar— 


this fair and tall edition . . . As for Mr. Russell Flint’s 

coloured drawings . . . the spirit of Theocritus himself 

must have inspired him in the making of these wonder- 

ful illustrations.”—Morning Post. 

Q A Detailed Prospectus f the Riccardi Press Books with 
specimen illustration will be sent post free on application. 


Medici Prints 


The Series of Medici Prints which are beautiful 
and faithful reproductions in colour of the Great 
Masters may be seen at the Society’s Galleries in 
specially designed “period” frames. A Sum- 


mary List and Illustrated Descriptive List of new © 


and forthcoming Prints may be had on appli- 
cation. (General Catalogue Is.) 


Medici Cards 


and Calendars 1922-23 
are now on view at The Society’s Galleries. 
“A positive delight to the eye.” —Daily News. 


“ More distinguished and pleasing than ever.” 
: —Daily Telegraph. 
Price 3d. to 5s, List on application. 


Of all Stationers, Book &F Printsellers 
a 


7 Grafton Street, W.1. and 
63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

















The Medici Soctetys 


— 
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certain modern intellectual verse. Mr. James Stephens’s 
“The Crock of Gold ’’ has, we suppose, entered the classic 
stage; as it deserved to. We suggest this from an illustrated 
edition which Messrs. Macmillan have issued at 12s. 

The reader must decide from the foregoing which is 
for the nursery and which is for himself. As to the rest 
there is no doubt. This year’s output of the extravagances 
of animals and fairies is tolerably large. There is, naturally, 
“ Alice in Wonderland” again, very pleasingly decorated 
by Gwynedd M. Hudson (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s.); and 
a neat edition, not tiring even for a child to nurse, of the 
“Water Babies” (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) with pictures by 
Warwick Goble, which accord with the wonder of what is 
fay. The large balance we judge to be, from our diminishing 
knowledge of fairies, new attempts at magic. A good one 
is by Padraic Colum, derived from the Norse sagas, and 
illustrated by Willy Pogany, “The Children of Odin” 
(Harrap. 6s.); difficult material, but Padraic Colum knows 
well how to whisper to the children of things that may be 
seen in the twilight. Another excellent entertainer is Orlo 
Williams, whose “Three Naughty Children” get their 
deserts from J. R. Monsell as artist (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.). 
The “ Fairies Up-to-Date” are, of course, in verse, done by 
E. and J. Anthony ; although perhaps their chief feature is 
the continuous bewilderment of the reader by that artist in 
the grotesque—Bosschére (Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d.). 
“Doris and David all Alone,’’ by Elizabeth Marc, really 
decorated by Charles Robinson (Hutchinson.  6s.), 
is not a fairy’ story, but just a story of and 
for children, and does not seem the worse for that. 
A glance at the remainder suggests that publishers suppose 
our English fairies have been rather overworked, and had 
better be given a rest for a year. So we have “ Canadian 
Fairy Tales” (Bodley Head. 16s.) about Indians and the 
little folk of the forests and prairies, by Cyrus Macmillan, 
with pictures by Marcia Foster; and the ‘Chinese Fairy 
Book,” from original sources, edited by Dr. R. Wilhelm, 
translated by Frederick H. Martens and illustrated by 
George W. Hood (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.). The Oriental 
quite disarms us with ‘“‘ Once upon a time,”’ like any English 
grandmother. The “ Japanese Fairy Book,” by Yei Theodora 
Ozaki (Constable. 7s. 6d.), contains such novelties, queerly 
suggestive of Hans Andersen, as ‘“‘ The Bamboo-Cutter and 
the Moonchild.” Perhaps to remove the gloom attached to 
Russian literature in the popular Press, Basil Blackwell, 
of Oxford, has issued (for 6s.) ‘“ Picture Tales from the 
Russian,” by Valery Carrick, translated by Nevill Forbes. 
The drawings are really joyous. 

The “Russian Garland” introduces our nurseries to 
the fancies which entertain the youngsters who gather round 
the hearth on the Steppe. They are edited from a collection 
of chap-books made in Moscow, by Robert Steele, and pic- 
tured by J. R. de Rosciszewski (A. M. Philpot. 7s. 6d.). 
A “Swedish Fairy Book,” reputed genuinely Norse folk-lore, 
begins with an old woman who, of course, “once upon a 
time” (the same time as in: China and elsewhere) found an 
unspecified egg, put it under a goose, and hatched out a 
boy ; edited by Clara Stroebe, translated by F. H. Martens 
and pictured by George W. Hood (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

We imagine the absurd adventures of Dr. Doolittle at 
home and abroad, by Hugh Lofting (Cape. 6s.), would 
receive honorable mention from the right judges; and so, 
we think, would “ The Five Jars,” by M. R. James (Edward 
Arnold. 6s.). Laurence Housman discovers a “ Doorway in 
Fairyland,” and, moreover, ventures to picture it, with faint 
reminiscences of Rossetti (Cape. 6s.). Rose Fyleman tells 
us in easy intimacy and confidence of the ‘“ Rainbow Cat,” 
which had adventures to be expected of an unusual animal 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.). “The Fairy Islands,” by J. Waugh 
Boden, and pictured by Doris Williamson, are of the specified 
enchanted nature, and may be described at least as a cheap 
trip (Philip Allan. 5s.). 

“The Armfields’ Animal Book,” by Constance Smedley 
Armfield, and pictures by Maxwell Armfield (Duckworth. 
8s. 6d.), is daintily produced, and its nature is shown in such 
chapters as ‘‘ How the Camel Unbent”’ and ‘“‘ How the Bittern 
Boomed,” &c. We find the animal adventures proper (or 
rather, humanized) in “Wisdom of the Wilderness,” by 
C. G. D. Roberts (Dent. 6s.), which no boy could resist; 
and in “Romances of the Wild,” by H. Mortimer Batten 


_ (Blackie. 





10s. 6d.). The adventures are well told, they 
are by naturalists, and they are often exciting. Of ‘‘ Maya,”’ 
the adventures of a little bee, by Waldemar Bonsels (Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d.), we are assured that half-a-million copies have 
already been sold, so it may be assumed that the creature 
is a busy American bee. 

“Poum,” the adventures of a little boy from the French 
of Paul and Victor Margueritte, is an entertaining story, 
and the thought to translate it was happy (A. M. Philpot. 
7s. 6d.). 

We wish to commend Sidney Dark’s “Child’s Book of 
England” (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d.), which is written for 
the young who can read, but know little of history. Mr. Dark 
clearly desires that beginners to-day should not get past 
events in a false but popular perspective which distorts the 
understanding of England as it is. 

Selwyn & Blount for 3s. 6d. present a nice edition of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” with illustrations according to the 
accepted legend. The same publishers, by the way, for one 
shilling (with better bindings for 1s. 6d, and 3s. 6d.) have 
issued some charming little anthologies, edited by Roger 
Ingpen: “A Choice of the Best English Lyrics,” 3 vols., 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries ; and one 
that is specially praiseworthy, “ A Choice of the Best Poems 
for the Young.” And we shall not omit to suggest, for the 
very young, “ Ring o’ Roses,” being many of the old nursery 
rhymes comically illustrated by Leslie Brooke (Frederick 
Warne. 7s. 6d.). The same publishers have sent us a display 
of toy books, the “‘ Noo-Zoo Tales,” by Lawson Wood, one 
shilling each, which we think could not be bettered; and 
“Cecily Parsley’s Nursery Rhymes,” by Beatrix Potter(1s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Routledge have sent us some technical books 


: Which are known to be actually studied by boys: “Paper 


Magic” by Houdini (7s, 6d.), “Lessons in Conjuring” by 
David Devant (3s. 6d.), and “Indian Conjuring ” by Major 
L. H, Branson (2s. 6d.). 

A little library of plays for children, by S. Lyle Cummins 
(Methuen. 3 vols. 1s. 6d. each) is a helpful and seasonable 
notion; and “ Blue-Beard,” the “Sleeping Beauty,” and 
“Goldilocks” indicate the nature of the plays. Finally, 
Messrs. Dean’s new toy and nursery books maintain the 
reputation of that house for such essential literature. 


ANNUALS. 

The miscellany, album, or annual, with its sugar and 
spice, &c., is certain of approval when a book of plainer 
but more nourishing texture would arouse no enthusiasm. 
Herbert Strang’s “Annual for Boys” and Mrs. Strang’s 
“Annual for Girls’’ (both favorite mixtures as before— 
Milford, 5s. each), are perfectly sound ventures in each 
case. Blackie’s “‘ Girls’ Annual” is another full-orbed 
five-shillingsworth. ‘‘ Young England,’ for boys (Pilgrim 
Press, 7s. 6d.), is of an enlivening and robust nature. 
“Chatterbox’’ and ‘“ Everyday’? (Wells Gardner)—the 
same as ever—are volumes for the younger children which, 
perhaps, need not the prompting of a good word of ours. 
Their virtues are known and established. ‘ The Wonder 
Book of Wonders” (Ward & Lock, 6s.), full of well-told 
stories of the wonders of modern life and modern science, and 
cleverly illustrated, may be warranted to keep a youngster 
quiet and secluded for a protracted period. ‘ The 
Children’s Year’’ (Blackie, 4s.), for children of the same 
age, is also excellent. 


New Epitrons. 

Tue Nation aNnpD THE ATHENZUM was recently advised 
by the librarian of an important free public library that 
Jane Austen and the Bronté sisters were more in request 
there than modern women authors. We have received from 
Messrs. Dent the novels of Jane Austen in excellent form, 
illustrated by C. E. Brock (6 vols., 6s. each); and of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté, illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac (6 vols., 6s. each). Messrs. Macmillan’s uniform 


pocket edition of the novels and stories of Henry James, 
which we have inspected, is in distinct and pleasing type 
and on good paper; 7s. 6d. a volume. The same may be said 
of Messrs. Constable’s pocket edition of George Meredith’s 
novels—at 5s. cloth and 7s. 6d. leather—for it does justice 
to a writer who is a little in the shadow at present, but is 
not going to stay there. 
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PICTURE RHYMES. FOR THE NURSERY WALL @&® By ROY MELDRUM. 











‘ Four brightly coloured sheets, each illustrating a Nursery Rhyme, with decorative effect and humour of 
detail. Price 3s. 9d. the,set. Packed in cylinder with above design in colour. 
| THE CLOCK AND THE a i's f || i i : i 1PICTURE TALES 
COCKATOO ee fel | el FROM THE RUSSIAN 
By RUTH HOLMES Bi By VALERY CARRICK and 
Pictures by “FISH” — NEVILL FORBES 


Price 7/6 net 


q These lively stories (for children aged 5— 
>. should cheer up the dullest Nursery 


With nearly 400 pictures 
Price 6/- net 
4] “For pure charm they rival the best of 


" ee . . Grimm.”—The Bookman 

“Fish’s” f ting illustrations, in tw — 
ao a amie we in children’s = NOTE.—The animal pictures below are 
pictares. From “ Picture Tales from the Russian.” taken from this book. 


























BEG O° THE UPLAND STORIES FOR MARY 
By MICHAEL LEWIS. Pictures by ROY MELDRUM By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 
, With coloured frontispiece and line drawings 
Price 6/- net . By C. T. NIGHTINGALE 
Exciting stories for boys and girls aged 10-14, in Price 7/6 net 
the right tradition of Puck of Pook’s Hill. q A delightful holiday book for children. 
BROWN DE BRACKEN 3/6 || 50 NEW POEMS ror CHILDREN |} 
@ ¥, By FLORA FORSTER. Pictures by GABRIEL PIPPET Price 2/6 net. Qa. 
a { Stories of a gnome with a sense of humour. These Poems by KATHARINE TYNAN, ROBERT GRAVES, 
Y are tales for the very little ones, and are admirably ELEANOR FARJEON, EDITH SITWELL, 
suited for reading aloud. M. NIGHTINGALE, and others. 




















BASIL BLACKWELL 
ar ; \ BROAD STREET x7 ; } 
OXFORD 


NOW READY. Vol. 1, Cloth. 20s. net of the 


THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
In 10 Volumes. Imp. 8vo. 
The subsequent volumes will be published at intervals of about three months. The following eminent writers may be 
mentioned among those who are contributing to this revised edition :— 














Lord BIRKENHEAD Lord ASKWITH Admiral Sir R. TUPPER Professor W. A. BONE 

Sir OLIVER J. LODGE A. C. BENSON Sir H. W. BARLOW F. W. HEADLEY 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. ___ Sir FRANK DYSON Dr. W. S. BRUCE Professor A. HARDEN 

G. K. CHESTERTON Professor JOHN ADAMS Professor H. T. ANDREWS 

Sir JOHN SIMON Professor E. H. PARKER Sir W. H. BRAGG | 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. Three Volumes. Imp. 8vo., Cloth, £3 net. Morocco, £6 net. 
A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, with | 
Specimens of their Writings. Illustrated with 30 Portraits and Facsimiles. 
Some of the Contributors :— 





/ Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE Mr. THEODORE WATTS- Mr. ANDREW LANG Mr. A. W. POLLARD 
| Professor A. C. BRADLEY DUNTON Sir SIDNEY LEE Prof. Sir WALTER RALEIGH 
Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON Mr. EDMUND GOSSE Professor Sir RICHARD LODGE Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON 








This standard work has been brought up to date by a thorough revision of the later section of the third volume, in which writers 
are now included who have come to the front in recent years. am " m ro 
1 CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON =*4 by ROSALINE MASSON. ; 
Perso+al recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, including contributions from Thomas Hardy, O M.; Sir James M. Barrie, Bart., O.M 
Sir Sidaey Colvin; Edmund Gosse; Sir Graham Balfour; William Archer; Lord Munedin; Lady Guthrie; Lady Jersey, etc. 


THE REAL ROBERT BURNS By J. L. HUGHES, ome Author of “‘ Dickens as an Educator,” 


c., &c. 6s. net. 
Extract from Author’s Foreword. 
“To do something to help all men and women to a juster understanding of the real Robert Burns is the aim of the writer. 
Let us learn, and ever remember, that he was a reverent writer about religion, a clear interpreter of Christ’s teaching of 
democracy and brotherhood, a profound philosopher, and the author of the purest love songs ever written.” 


















THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH LORNA DOONE 
By CHARLES READE. 10s. Gd. net. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 108. Gd. net. 
A Beautiful Gift Book, with 20 Original Drawings in A — Edition with 13 Original Drawings in Colour 
Getous and numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches by GORDON and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by GORDON BROWNE. 
ROWNE. 
Tastefully bound, with attractive Coloured Jackets, and charmingly Illustrated. 
STIRRING DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA. By ESCOTT LYNN. 6s. net. THE CAPTAIN OF THE FIFTH. By ELSIE OXENHAM. Bs. net. 
If you wish to give your boy and girl friends as much Elsie Oxenham is as successful as ever in bringing together 
pleasure as you enjoyed in reading Mary Johnstone’s “ The a set of girls whose striking personalities immediately com- 
Old Dominion,” present them with a copy of “ Stirring Days.” mand the sympathy and eager interest of her readers. 
THE BIG ROW AT RANGER’S. By KENT CARR. 5s. net. ONLY PAT: A Nairobi SchoolGirl. By MAY BALDWIN. 6s. -net. 
In this deeply interesting story of school life Kent Carr’s Ma dwin is writing from personal experience, and 
vivid description of an exciting football match will appeal her recent sojourn in Nairobi enables her to present to her 
strongly to followers of this fascinating and popular game. many girl admirers a fresh and engaging story. 


GERRY GOES TO SCHOOL. By ELINOR M. BRENT DYER. 3s. 6d. net. 
A bright story, with vivacious descriptions of stirring incidents in the life of a particularly interesting family of children. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 38, Soho Square, London, W., and Edinburgh 


a >a apeaee 
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A SET OF TEN FOR BOYS. 
The Harley First XV. By Hyuron Cigaver. (Milford. 
6s.) 


The Four Schools. By R. A. H. Goopygar, (Blackie. 6s ) 

The Boys of Dyall’s House. By RicuaRp Birp. (Blackie. 
5s.) 

The Prefects’ Patrol. By Harotp Avery. (Nisbet. 5s.) 

Topsy-Turvy Academy. By RK. A. H. GoopyeaR. (Harrap. 
5s.) 

G. A. Henty’s Stories. Popular Edition. 
each.) 

The Jackaroos. By JoserH Bowes. (Milford. 6s.) 

Kobo. By Hersert STRANG. (Milford. 6s.) 

The Secret of the Sword. By Draycor M. DELL. (Jarrolds. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Great Aeroplane. 
4s.) 


Suovutp the boys at Christmas time have to depend upon 
their elders’ critical faculty in the choice of books? Is it 
fair or just? We remember a boy who preferred Masefield’s 
“Lost Endeavor’? to “Treasure Island.” He could not 
explain his preference. He merely knew he most emphatic- 
ally had it. In his case, it was comforting to recognize, he 
had at least chosen between what we considered a good thing 
and a very excellent thing. (It is, by the way, surprising 
that “Lost Endeavor” has not been seized upon by pub- 
lishers as a story of exceptional quality for boys.) But how 
account for the majority of youngsters to whom it is all one 
whether they keep company with Fenimore Cooper or 
Sexton Blake? Have we any right to exercise a wary under- 
standing in the censorship of books for them? 

The editor has just tried upon us a set of ten. They are 
representative. Two answered to the critical tests: structure 
sound, plot credible, characters real and interesting. But 
the rest? Yet this reviewer is aware, because of a test 
he made, they might have fascinated him once on a 
time. Becoming conscientious, he turned to a story which 
once translated him. It was about an orchid-hunt in 
Borneo. It had kept him in dreamland for weeks 
on end, and might have settled his profession if the Fates 
had not had a worse in store. Down to middle age some- 
thing of its magic remained. Yet the golden bowl is broken. 
That sudden desire for honesty is to blame. Had he not 
tried the comparison of the gods of his youth with the gods 
of his nephews that orchid-hunt would still live in the 
memory as a great adventure. It is gone. The story to-day 
answered none of the tests. It was no better, if no worse, 
than what he had been reading as a duty. If the story of 
the Borneo jungle could have once drawn the magic circle, 
there is no reason why this set of ten should not this Christ- 
mas transfix youngsters in wide-eyed wonder. 

Of one of those nine writers we are sure. We know 
Mr. Hylton Cleaver’s school. He has taken us to Harley 
for many Christmases. We like his school, his boys, and their 
sports. In “The Harley First XV.” he proves again that 
he can write up a cricket, a football, or a boxing match in a 
way to make our sporting writers envious. We know of no 
other short stories of school life which, for character study, 
geniality, and dramatic interest, are so good as 
Mr. Cleaver’s. 

We should have to be very young again to get the right 
flavor of the other school yarns on our list. We are not so 
robust to-day. It is not that the things that happen at 
Harley School are more credible, but that Mr. Cleaver’s 
skill is such that, for the life of you, you cannot tell how your 
mind has been tricked into faith. He possesses a secret that 
others lack. We have, however, just learned that too much 
can be made of this fact. Still, in spite of our test 
we are not fully convinced that youngsters are not aware 
of the difference between a tale that is well told and one that 
is manufactured, for there is the popularity of Mr. Cleaver 
to complicate the matter. The boy possesses a great gift. 
That may be the secret of it. - His imagination has energy 
sufficient, it may be supposed, to make up for the deficiencies 
in what is supplied to him in the way of literature. He 
exercises it happily, without criticizing severely the raw 
material on which he has to work. There is a lot of uncooked 
material in “The Four Schools,” by R. A. H. Goodyear. 
Half the number of episodes would serve some authors for 


(Blackie. 3s. 6d. 


By Lieut.-Col. BRERETON. (Blackie. 





the padding of more than one book. Mr. Goodyear is gene- 
rous. Chiefly the story is about Phil Shore, who is not only 
famous as a goalkeeper, but is a terror—a gentlemanly kind 
of terror—in a scrap, and really magnificent in his dignity. 

Great laughter begins the story Mr. Richard Bird has to 
tell in “The Boys of Dyall’s House.” Indeed, the laughter 
became “a roar—a bellow of appreciation.” This arose 
because a man stepped on a banana skin and rolled into a 
mass of mud. The mirth is sustained throughout the book. 
The man who gave the merry entertainment in the mud was 
the new science master at Cheriton’s. He is a very rogue, 
and deserves to be stood upon banana skins twice daily. The 
boys called him “Bolshie.” No man gets a name like that 
for nothing. The housemaster was known as “ Blighter,”’ 
and he deserved it, too. Mr. Bird keeps his young audience 
entertained in a jolly, intimate way, which no doubt they 
understand, though the trick remains a secret to older minds. 
There is sure to be excitement in a school with two such 
masters as “ Blighter” and “ Bolshie,” and the latter, the 
discovery of a secret society shows, was not miscalled. 

“The Prefects’ Patrol,” by Harold Avery, is a story of 
misunderstood prefects against whom there was a conspiracy. 
There is a plot, and some more or less inconsequent sub-plots, 
a few moderately bad boys, and many good ones. Even a 
grown reader might become alert when brave young Bent 
ventured out at night, in defiance of the patrol, to get a mis- 
guided friend out of the trouble he had made for himself. 

What charms us about the boys of “Topsy-Turvy 
Academy,” by R. A. H. Goodyear, is their young conversation. 
“ Sure,” says one, in introducing himself and his brother into 
a new school, “that’s lucky for us. I and my brother were 
feeling lonesome, and it’ll be real kind of you to give us a 
home-from-home grasp of the hand.” This was Asper Clark, 
from Massachusetts, and he sustains this racy speech 
through a long story, in which the language of the English 
boys has the same quality without such geographical 
betrayals as “sure.” Youngsters will be amused by the high 
spirits of the Academy. 

Henty was not a writer of genius—the books which 
genius has written specially for boys could be counted on 
one hand. But of all professional tellers of stories for the 
young he and Ballantyne were the most skilled we know. 
He was a traveller, knew much of warfare, and had a taste 
for history. His stories move a little stiffly, but we do not 
remember noticing that years ago. It is curious now to 
observe the tricks of his trade. His yarns begin with a page 
or two of boy-and-girl love, and close with a page or two on 
the same theme. The intervening space is an accurate survey 
of a campaign through which a young hero bears trium- 
phantly the banner of a high resolve. The adventures make 
no strain upon the credulity until the hero returns to claim 
the reward of love, and this Henty gets over hurriedly. He 
knew what boys wanted to read, and he gave it without 
stint. Messrs. Blackie have issued a new popular edition of 
his works at three shillings and sixpence a volume. 

No boy will complain because “The Jackaroos,’” by 
Joseph Bowes, fulfils the promise of its wrapper. That shows 
@ young horseman on a convulsive steed receiving the charge 
of a bull of frightful girth. A “jackaroo” is an apprentice 
to an Australian stock-raiser. It is because we know so 
little, compared with Mr. Bowes, of the Australian tongue, 
that the opening paragraph appealed to us like the song 
of the Jabberwock: “The crimson sun was disappearing 
behind the smoky skyline as two vehicles—a wagon and a 
dray—drew up under a clump of casuarinas by the side of a 
billabong.” We like that, and admire the way in which the 
reader is introduced immediately into the story of two 
courageous lads who have a more exciting life than is possible 
on an English smallholding. Queensland’s wild wastes, in 
the days of these “jackaroos,” “peopled with marsupials 
and natives, were big with promise to those who had eyes 
to see and hearts to adventure.” 

“Nobody could have mistaken Bob Fawcett for any- 
thing but a Briton,” This was either because the collar of 
his long ulster frieze was upturned, or because he had bright 
hair and frank blue eyes. We are not sure which. But Bob 
must be accepted. We see him in Korea during the Russo- 
Japanese War, and thrill at his many adventures among 
Far Eastern brigands. His friend Kobo, of the Japanese 


secret service, descendant of a long line of samurai, is a 
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THE HOME OF BOXING 


By A. F. Betrinson and B. Bennison. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth gilt, 21s. net. 63 full-page illustrations. Tells 
of the world’s boxers who during the past 20 years 
have appeared at The National Sporting Club. 
Reminiscent, intimate, anecdotal, it is crowded with 
many stories that bristle with life. Mr. Bettinson, an 
amateur champion boxer in the days of his youth, and 
an athlete who has won much distinction in many 
branches of sport, is the Manager of the National 
Sporting Club, and is known in all the countries where 
boxing is practised. Mr. Bennison is the well-known 
sporting editor of the Daily Telegraph. 

Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 





FIGHTING SPORTS 


By Captain L. Fitz-Barnarp. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
21s. net. Illustrated from original paintings in colour 
and in half-tone from rare photographs and prints. 
‘“* In compiling his book on ‘ Fighting Sports,’ Captain 
Fitz-Barnard has entered upon some ground which has 
probably never previously been touched by modern 
writers on old-time sports. Many thrilling stories are 
told in its pages, which begin with cock-fighting and 
end with man-fighting, described by a masterly pen. 
The book is lavishly illustrated, and is well worth the 
guinea at which it is priced.’’—Daily Express. 
Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on application. 





FOUR YEARS ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


By A Rirteman. Roy. 8vo. Cloth gilt. 15s. net. 
H.M.T. in The Atheneum of November 4th says :— 
‘‘ For myself, I would frequent any low saloon bar if 
only there could I meet a rifleman with such 
reminiscences. We would leave it only at closing time. 
I am not a soldier, and yet I have been wandering well 
lost among ‘ A Rifleman’s ’ four years on the Western 
front.” 

Another reviewer says:—‘‘‘ Four Years on the 
Western Front’ will rank with such books as ‘A 
Private in the Guards,’ by Stephen Graham, and ‘ The 
Grey Wave,’ by Major A. H. Gibbs, and with those 
books can be recommended whole-heartedly.’’ 

The Bookseller says :—‘‘ We have here one of the 
best books which has appeared on the subject, and we 
prophesy for it a life far beyond that of the usual ‘ war 
book.’ The author depicts so faithfully the damnable- 
ness and so clearly the unsung heroism of an army 
private.’’ 








THE ROMANCE OF MADAME 
TUSSAUD'S 


By Joun T. Tussaup. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 50 
illustrations. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. Punch 
says :—‘‘ I have no space for the many queer stories, 
chiefly of encounters between the quick and the wax, 
with which the book abounds, nor for more than 
mention of its admirable photographs. Altogether it 


gives an interesting sidelight on the history of two 
capitals.” 





“HARRY” OF CIRO'S 
ABC OF MIXING COCKTAILS 


Bound in Cloth, Pocket size, with cut-out index. 
2s. 6d. net. Contains over 300 cocktail recipes. 





NEW NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pictorial Jackets. 
THE JEST MARJORIE BOWEN 
THE STRONG RIGHT ARM Paut TRENT 
THE WAY OF DECEPTION “ Pan” 
THE CRYSTAL GLOBE REGINALD GLOssoP 
FOR FRANCE Morice GERARD 


7s. 6d. net 











THE VALLEY OF GHOSTS Epear Wattace 
LONDON : 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED, 
LONG ACRE, W.C.2. 














IDEAL PRESENTS 








For the Connoisseur 


et ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WOOD- 


By H. CESCINSKY and E. R. GRIBBLE 
2 vols., Imp. 4to, profusely illustrated. | Quarter-morocco. 
£7 7s. net. Prospectus Free. 


ANTIQUE JEWELLERY AND _ TRINKETS. 
By F. W. BURGESS. With 150 fine Ilins, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE. By F. W. BURGESS. With 
126 fine Illns. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE 


COLOUR PRINTS: A Collector’s Guide. By BASIL 
STEWART. With over 270 prints (22 in colour). Folio. 
In case. £5 5s. net. 


CANDIDE : or, THE OPTIMIST, By VOLTAIRE: 
translated by HENRY MORLEY, with 49 drawings and 
many incidental decorations by ALAN ODLE. 4to, 
artistically bound. 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION, WITH ALL LELOIR’S FAMOUS ILLUS. 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By A. DUMAS. 
With 250 lilustrations by MAURICE LELOIR. A large 


8vo. vol. of 382 pp., finely printed and handsomely bound, 
gilt top; 15s. net. 


For the Lover of Music 








CAROLS. _ ByJ. PHILLIPS, Mus. Doc. Foreword 
by SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, and 10 full-page Woodcuts. 
Sm. 4to. 6s. net. 

A MUSICAL TOUR THROUGH THE LAND OF 
THE PAST. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 10s. 6d. net. 

MUSICAL PORTRAITS. _ Interpretations of 20 
modern composers. By P. ROSENFELD. 10s. 6d. net. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S SONGS OF TWO 
SAVOYARDS. Music and Words of the celebrated 


Savoy Operas. With Gilbert’s Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 
15s, net. 


For the Lover of Adventure 


ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC: 
Native Enterprise and Adventure in the Archipelagos of 
Melanesian New Guinea. B. MALINOWSKI, D.Sc.(Lond.). 
5 Maps and 66 Illns. 21s. net. 


THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA. By C. DOMVILLE- 
FYFE. With 55 illustrations and 4 maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
“One of the best Travel Books of the year.’—Daily Graphic. 


For the Children 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By May 
aaa Music by R. G. LEE; with 4 plates. 


THE NURSERY SONG BOOK. By H. KEATLEY 


RE, B.Mus., B.A. Songs and Music; with Illns. 4to. 
5s. net. 


PICTURED NURSERY RHYMES. With 30 charming 
plates by GWEN TREW. 4to, decorated cloth. 2s, 6d. net. 


PAPER MAGIC: The Whole Art of Performing with Paper. 
By HOUDINI. 106 Illns. and Coloured Front. 7s. 6d. net. 


LESSONS IN CONJURING. By DAVID DEVANT. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 








For the Young Scientist 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF THE 
20TH CENTURY. By EDWARD CRESSY Second 
Edition (re-written and brought down to 1922). 8vo; 
482 pp., with 342 Plates and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
Just ready. The cheapest book published this season. 


CHEMICAL DISCOVERY AND INVENTION IN 
THE 20TH CENTURY. By PROF. SIR WILLIAM 
TILDEN, F.R.S., D.Sc. Fourth Edtn. With 160 fine 
Tllns. Lge. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

FAMOUS CHEMISTS: THE MEN AND THEIR 


ORK. By PROF. SIR W. TILDEN. With 26 full-page 
plates. 12s. 6d. net. Semi-popular accounts of the makers 
of modern chemistry from Boyle to Ramsay. 














GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL & CO,, LTD. 
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wonder. You-would almost mistake him for a Briton. There 
is a little of the Henty manner in Mr. Herbert Strang’s 
“Kobo.” The accounts of the fights between the warships 
of Russia and Japan and of the battle of the Yalu River, 
complete with maps, give a touch of historical accuracy to 
this exciting narrative. 
“The Secret of the Sword,” by Draycot M. Dell, is 
a treasure island story—and the sea-cook is a villain. Since 
it is written as boys write, it may be what boys will read. 
The writer must have humanitarian instincts, because in 
the siege of the camp by the pirates there is only one casualty, 
one of the ruffians getting his eye blacked by a clod of earth. 
We particularly like the sea pictures : — 
*** Would ye sport with a man?’ whispered the 
waves to the Donna Caterina. ‘ Would ye tempt us s0 


far by jesting with one we know as we do not know 
you? ’ 7) 


*** Peace, give me peace,’ groaned the baulks of 

Spain as they withstood the shock of the waters, and 

prayed that the batteries of the waves would be silenced 

in due course.” 
We are not giving away any essential secret of the book 
when we mention that those whispering waves put it across 
the Spanish baulks in due course. 

“Don’t you make no error,” said the policeman to the 
gamekeeper, after they had seen a ghostlike air-machine doing 
amazing tricks over an Essex village late one night; “ don’t 
you make no error . . . there’s bad times coming.” In the 
circumstances the remark was not an unreasonable one. 
Lieut-Colonel Brereton has a fertile mind for the providing 
of excitements, and a rollicking manner in story-telling. In 
“The Great Aeroplane’’ he takes us about the world in a 
machine which “can fly as well as any bird.” But this 
modestly understates its qualities. No swift ever could 
dive and swoop and rise again with such rapidity and ease. 
Wonderful things are done in savage places by the bravest 
and coolest men we ever read of. They are worthy of the 
aeroplane they handle. We never quite understand the 
mechanism of the “ Essex Ghost,” but that is intentional, 
perhaps, for when we part company with its crew they are 
keeping the secret in trust for the nation, “lest the time 
should come when England shall be glad of such a vessel.” 





FOR THE GIRLS. 


The Reformation of Dormitory Five. By CHRISTINE 
CaAUNDLER. (Nisbet. 6s.) 
The School in the South. By ANGELA BRAzIL. (Blackie. 


6s.) 

Just a Jolly Girl. By E. L. HAVeRFIFLD. (Milford. 6s.) 

Angela Goes to Sunool. By MAY WYNNE. (Jarrolds. 2s. 6d.) 

Guide Gilly, Adventurer. By DoroTHEA Moore. (Nisbet. 
6s.) 

Meg of the Brownies. 
(Milford. 2s 6d.) 

Two on the Trail. 
3s.) 

The White Witch >f Rosel. By E, E. Cowper. 
6s.) 

The Kayles of Busney Lodge. By Vera G. Dwyer. (Milford. 
6s.) 

Understood Betsy- 
7s. 6d.) 

Half- Past Bedtime. 


Tue “ Girl’s ’’ Seasun is in full swing, and I have before me 
eleven of the books offered for her consumption. In many 
of them the made-to-order elements are apparent, and of 
these little can be said that was not said last year, and will 
not be next; harmless in themselves, one can only regret 
that our “ Girl ’’ should be supplied, year after year, with 
so many books so mechanically made. It means nothing 
less than that she is being trained for mechanical reading all 
her life. 

There are five school-stories, and most of them were 
evidently written off the reel. May Wynne’s “ Angela Goes 
to School,’’ Christine Chaundler’s “ Reformation of Dormi- 
tory Five,’’ Angela Brazil’s “ School in the South,’’ and 
E. L. Haverfield’s “ Just a Jolly Girl,”’ are all marked by 
pages and pages of bright-sounding chatter, freely sprinkle] 


By MARGARET STUART LANE. 
By E. E. Cowper. (The Sheldon Press. 
(Blackie. 
By DoroTHy CANFIELD. 


(Constable. 


By H. H. BasurorD. (Harrap. 5s.) 





with slang (I get rather tired of Miss Brazil’s “‘ Yummy! ” 
and very jarred by Miss Wynne’s “ Don’t fret your fats! ’’); 
and by plenty of “scrapes,” got into, and out of, by 
mischievous girls who are always, of course, real trumps 
and sports. Miss Haverfield’s is the best story—it has 
spooky doings and a mystery in it, and works itself out 
from start to finish ; Miss Wynne’s has some claims to being 
a story too, though I found her heroine an insufferable young 
person ; but Miss Chaundler’s and Miss Brazil’s seem to me 
not to be stories at all, but just chunks out of any school- 
book term, in which, with the minimum of plot, the girls 
are exploited, favorably or unfavorably, for the young 
reader’s entertainment. The fifth school-story, “ Guide 
Gilly, Adventurer,’’ has much more dash about it. Miss 
Dorothea Moore places her school in the imaginary kingdom 
of Dornia, ruled by a girl-queen. This book is full of plots 
and risings, wicked conspirators and secret tunnels, and 
Gilly, mixed up in them all, proves herself the Lone Guide 
par excellence ; her resourcefulness in tight corners challenges 
D’Artagnan’s. The story is really a sort of Girl Guides’ 
Fairytale, of which everybody would like to be the heroine, 
and end triumphantly dining with a Prince, having foiled 
the villains, and saved the Queen. 

But the Guides have not got it all to themselves; their 
younger sisters have been catered for, and “ Meg of the 
Brownies,’’ by Margaret Stuart Lane, is a really nice book 
for any Brownie to have. It is written with simplicity and 
charm; Meg is a natural little girl, and the life she leads 
at school and in her farmhouse home is the natural life of 
a child in its interests, its anxieties, and its desires. The 
episodes which supply the interests are not overstrained, and 
the Brownie element is not everdone. 

Another good story is “ Two on the Trail,’ by E. E. 
Cowper, who has two books to her credit in this list. But 
“The White Witch of Rosel ”’ is the less good, though girls 
who like “ romantic ’’ reading will prefer it. It deals with 


. the adventures of a party of young girls who have taken a 


house in Guernsey, and it relies largely for its effect on 
scenery and superstition, and a general flavor of magic. I 
fancy that Miss Cowper is readily seized with an enthusiasm 
for a new place and setting, and, without diving very 
deeply, gathers all the local color she can on the spot, to 
turn into “ atmosphere ’’ for her next book. Her method is 
sometimes slightly informative, whether she is imparting 
the superstitions of Guernsey, or the really practical way 
of striking a trail in the land of the trappers. But “ Two on 
the Trail’’ is a straight, sensible, and rather exciting 
account of the escape across the snows of a boy and girl, 
with robbers behind them, and wild beasts around them. 
It is written with an economy which is wanting in the 
“ White Witch,’’ and when it is done it seems all of a piece. 

The best point in “ The Kayles of Bushey Lodge ”’ is 
the description of a family, all of them nice people, which 
has fallen into a slack, ramshackle, disorganized way of 
living. Only Shirley, the heroine, when she is not teaching 
or playing the violin, makes strenuous and “ fussy ”’ efforts 
to keep the family self-respect afloat by doing housework 
early and late, until she breaks down. Her state of mind, 
and the attitudes towards it of the different members of the 
family, are well indicated; especially that of a younger 
sister who is at home all day, lets things slide, and suffers 
torments of ineffectual self-reproach. A love-affair with 
a soldier, and some rather amusing children, are mixed up 
with it all, but it is the family psychology which gives the 
book its chief value. 

T have left to the last the two books which seem to call 
for the most individual comment. “ Understood Betsy,’’ by 
Dorothy Canfield, who is a well-known American writer, is, 
as a bit of work, much the best of all these books, though 
it may not be the best book for a child. The opening chapter, 
I am sure, no child ought to read, though all aunts and 
many mothers ought. Aunt Frances, so terribly sym- 
pathetic, so terribly enervating ; so resolute to protect Betsy 
from all harm that her small niece is filled with every 
possible sort of fear, and is incapable of standing on her 
own feet; so determined to “ understand ’’ Betsy’s every 
thought and feeling, that the child wallows in perfect orgies 
of “ explaining ”’ herself, and promises always to tell darling 
Aunt Frances everything, “ even if, as now, she often had to 
invent things to tell” —Aunt Frances ought to be a warning 
to all upbringers of children. Fortunatély for Betsy, cir- 
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|THE SLOWCOACH. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


| STORIES from THE “FAERIE QUEEN.” 





WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO., LTD. 


WHAT HAPPENED THEN ? 
By W. M. LETTS, Author of ‘ Corporal’s Corner ” 
(4th edition). Illustrated in Colour and in Black-and- 
White by Honor C. APPLETON. 





By E. V. LUCAS. 
WHEELHOUSE. 


MARTIN HYDE 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Illustrated in Colour by M. V. 


By E. NESBIT. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN: Old Tales 
of Greece. 
By E. F. BUCKLEY. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANADA. 
By DENIS CRANE. 


CAPTIVE ROYAL CHILDREN. 
By G. I. WHITHAM. 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
Retold from Chaucer and others. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


LET ME EXPLAIN. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. This describes, in 
simple language, paper-making, kinematograph, motor- 
car, the telephone, cold storage, and many other 
subjects in which every boy is interested. 
The price of each of the above is 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOOD FAIRY. 





By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With a large Coloured 

Poster by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 2s. net. 

A play for a toy theatre, which can be cut out of the 

poster and put together according to directions given at 
the end of the play. 





A most safe and most acceptable gift for a boy or girl is 
one of the Annual Volumes of an old established popular 
Magazine. These volumes contain so much variety that 
there must be in each a considerable portion of the con- 
tents which will appeal to every boy and girl even of the 
most unusual tastes, and the receipt of one of the following 
is certain to give pleasure to the recipient. 


CHATTERBOX (55th year of issue). 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Boards, 5s. net. 


EVERYDAY (50th year of issue. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Boards, 5s. net. 


THE PRIZE (59th year of issue). Cloth 
3s. net. Boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


LEADING STRINGS (The Baby’s Annual) 


(32nd year of issue). Cloth, 3s. net. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. net. - 

CHATTERBOX NEWSBOX. Boards, 2s. 
net. 





Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.. Ltd. 


3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Christmas Pantomime. | 























Two New Novels 


DREAMING SPIRES and WINDSWEPT 

CRAGS 

By E. GALLIENE ROBIN. 4s. 6d. 
A simpke story of life and love in Oxford and Jersey. 


THE DREAM MOTHER 
By TERESA HICKS BOLTON. 6s. 


“The story is serious and deals in a very clever way with 
the psychology of a girl of unusually emotional temperament 
. . .. Miss Hicks Bolton thinks deeply and is able to translate 
er thought into words.”—Worcester Herald. 
‘“‘ There is very competent work here, of genuine humanity.” 
—Birmingham Pest. 


For Christmas Gifts 


THE WORKS 
Of FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


Three volumes—Two of poetry, one of prose. The volumes 
are sold singly. Each has a portrait in photogravure. 


POEMS 


7s. 6d. per volume. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. 73. 6d. 
Cloth, gilt, with portrait. 

ESSAYS | 

By ALICE MEYNELL. 7s. 6d. 


Uniform with the Poems. 
gravure. 


POEMS 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. 


Cloth, gilt, with portrait. 
A STRING OF SAPPHIRES 


By HELEN PARRY EDEN. 


The Life-story of our Lord, told in verse for the simpk. 
A beautiful gift-book for old or young. 


BENEDICAMUS DOMINO 


ADESTE FIDELES 
By MADELEINE NIGHTINGALE. 


Two booklets of verses, with script and woodcut illus- 
trations by C. T. Nightingale. Printed in two colours, with 


wrapper. 


THE ‘HOUND OF HEAVEN’ SERIES 
Japon vellum wrappers, 1s. each. Leather, 3s. 6d. each. 


With Frontispiece in photo- 


Ios. 


1s. each. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
By FRaNcis THOMPSON. 


THE CAROL OF THE FIR TREE 
By ALFRED Noyes. Drawings by GaBRIEL PIPPEr. 


THE CRADLE OF THE KING 
A Christmas Anthology. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


By CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


THE SHEPHERDESS, AND OTHER POEMS 
By ALICE MEYNELL. 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd., 


28, Orchard Street 
W.1. 


8-10, Paternoster Row 


London E.C. 4. 
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cumstances part her from this aunt, and consign her to the 
care of other relatives in the country, where day by day she 
learns to do all sorts of things it is taken for granted she 
can and will do; and gradually realizes herself, with surprise 
and pleasure, as an independent little creature who can 
think and act for herself. The whole book is well done, 
and almost all of it will delight children; but Mrs. 
Canfield’s cleverness has not, even after the first chapter, 
steered her quite past its own pitfalls. She has not made 
up her mind whether her book is primarily for a child, or 
about a child. Sometimes she seems to be addressing 
children only, and directly; at others she bares fine points 
in child-consciousness which no small soul should be 
bothered with. With one step further in art she might 
have managed it so that children could accept all her points, 
and grown-ups miss none of them. 

I don’t know whether H. H. Bashford is a man or a 
woman. For variety’s sake, I’ll risk it, and call her “ him.”’ 
He, then, has produced the only fanciful book I have to 
deal with. He has done it all—stories, little verses in 
between (often quite attractive little verses), and “ stunt” 
illustrations, such as any ingenious person who can’t really 
draw might achieve. The stories deal with the doings of 
various children, and each involves some supernatural turn 
in the shape of saints, ghosts, angels, and even Christ 
Himself. But the medley and the manner are incongruous. 
Mr. Bashford aims at being quaint and symbolical at once, 
and does not make the two things fit convincingly. 
Numbers of people, reading his presentation of whimsical 
fancies with a spiritual undercurrent, will be sentimentally 
pleased by them, without really believing in them; just as 
numbers of people, who don’t really believe in fairies, are 
pleased to pretend they do once a year at “ Peter Pan.” 
How much Mr. Bashford himself believes in them is uncer- 
tain; and if I appear to be taking his pretty book too 
seriously, it is just on account of that assumption of 
“ something behind it all’ which, when the least suspicion 
of a trick attaches to it, ought to be left alone. He slides 
just a little too easily from Guardian Angels who smoke 
cigarettes, to the Poor Young Man who comes to bless a 
Christmas-tree, and was Himself “ the loveliest present that 
ever hung upon a tree.’’ A genuine spiritual outlook is not 
expressed in turns and phrases, it saturates a man’s whole 
work, so that sentimental non-believers may often be left 
floundering at sea. They are always safe with Mr. Bashford. 
I like him best when he is purely inconsequential, as in the 
tale of Gwendolen’s Aunt with the pale, proud face, who 
suddenly rescues a monkey from an organ-grinder, runs 
round the Square, into her house, out at the back, train to 
Dorset, and boat to Monkey Island—without thinking twice 
about it. It is the best of cures for a pale, proud face. 


ELEANOR FARJEON. 





Who Was Jane? By Evetyn SHARP (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.). 


Wuat makes Miss Sharp superior to most other writers 
in her genre is her ability to tell a story. But she is as good 
at indicating character. She does not set out to improve. 
She does not judge her creations. With an art that is as 
deft as it is simple, she makes them reveal themselves so that 
every quality they possess naturally falls into a logical 
whole. ‘“ Who Was Jane?”’ is that best of all children’s books, 
the tale that can be read with equal pleasure by their elders. 
It has a plot; it has humor; above all, it has intelligence. 
And the telling of it has a charm that is Miss Sharp’s own. 
Jane and Denys are cousins to Huckleberry Finn. Aunt 
Mildred is obviously descended (she would be proud of the 
connection) from Mrs. Norris of Mansfield Park ; and Diana 
is as delicious a young prig as there is in recent fiction. Miss 
Sharp avoids the usual pitfalls of the writer who takes 
children for her theme. Her people talk like children. They 
are not either tainted by natural sin, or clearly elected, like 
the Plymouth Brethren, for heaven. No human being now 
alive can explain the principles upon which gift-books are 
bought. Some merely appear and are purchased because their 
format satisfies the impulse to waste conspicuously. Others 
are intended either as practical adjuncts to education, or as 
side-paths to heaven’s main high-road. Writers like Henty 
devoted a real genius for story-telling to the service of narrow 





patriotism ; Miss Carey and Miss Yonge lavished upon pale 
virgins the philosophy of a social order in itself sufficient 
to explain the main theses of revolutionary doctrine. If 
people buy gift-books to confer pleasure, Miss Sharp ought 
to become the cherished companion of many a schoolroom ; 
at least, she has enabled one reader to forget for a whole 
afternoon the misery of fighting a General Election. 





Christmas Gitt-Books. 


Adams (J. G.) and Elliott (C. A.). Our Railways. Il. Blackie, 1/6. 

Anthony (Edward and Joseph). The Fairies Up-to-Date. Il. by Jean 
de sschére. Thornton Butterworth, 12/6. 

o- (Will), Easy Conjuring without Apparatus. Diags. Routledge, 


Baldwin (May). Only Pat: a Nairobi Schoolgirl. Il. Chambers, 5/-. 
— (Rev. G. C.). The Magic Dog. Il. Church Missionary Society, 


Blue Sky Book. Il. Blackie, 1/6. 

Boden (J. Waugh). The Fairy Islands. Il. Philip Allan, 5/-. 

Branson (Major L. H.). Indian Conjuring. Il. Routledge, i 

Brent-Dyer (Elinor M.). Gerry Goes to School. Il. ——7 ers, 3/6. 

Carr (Kent). The Big Row at Ranger’s. Il. Chambers, 5 

Carrick (Valery). cture E wmane J from the Russian. Tr. “by Nevill 
Forbes. Il. Oxford, Blackwell, 6/-. 

Chatterbox, 1922. Il. Wells Gardner, 5/-. 

Chatterbox News-Box, 1922. I). Wells Gardner, 2/-. 

Children’s Year. Nature Stories by Margaret Cameron. Poems by 
Jessie Pope and others. Il. Blackie, 4/-. 

Collection of Nursery Rhymes. Poetry Bookshop, 2/6. 

Couzens (R. C.). The Stories of the Months and Days. Pl. Blackie, 


6/-. 

Cuthbert (Gwen). The Baby in the Glass; and other Verses. II. 
De La More Press, 2/6. 

Darton (F. J. Harvey). The Good Fairy: a Play. With Description 
of a Theatre by Albert Rutherston. Wells Gardner, 2/-. 

Dean's Merry Series. Funny Froggie’s A. B.C.—Nursery Rhymes ot 
Funny Folk.—A Travelling Circus. Il. Dean, 6d. each. 

Dean’s Nursery Book. Il. Dean, 2/-. 

Dean’s Piaytime Story —_ Ride a Cock-Horse.—Poll and the 
Pussies. Il. Dean, 1/- each 

Dean's Youngster's Painting Books. Pet’s Painting Book.—Painting 
Book of Flowers. Dean, 6d. 

Defoe. Ce -— and Geena of Robinson Crusoe. Il. Selwyn & 





Blount, 


- Devant (David). Lessons in Conjuring. Il. ree 2 3/6. 


Earnshaw (Harold). Polly and Peter. Il. Blackie, 

Everyday, 1022. Il. Wells Gardner, 5/-. 

Fisher (Lettice). Stories for Mary. Il. Oxford, Blackwell, 7/6. 
Forster mee Brown de Bracken. Il. by Gabriel Pippet. Black- 


3/6. 

France (Anatole). At ~ Si Ay of the Reine Pédauque. Rg He Mrs. 

bag | — Il. ank C. Papé. Introd. by W. J. Locke. 
t.) *, 

Fyleman (Rose). The Rainbow Cat; and other Stories. Methuen, 3/6. 

George (Gene). The Splashme Doll "Books : Betty ; Dollie; Kitty; Susie. 
New York, F. A. Stokes Co. (Chambers), 1/- each 

} shor gy Bore enneth). Dream Days. Il. by Lois Lenski. Lane, 6/-. 

——! 1 _ The Wild Garden: Verses for Children. Selwyn & 

oun - 

a (Dorothy). Fancies and Fairies: Poems. Il. by Agnes Bull. 

J. Drane, Danegeld House, Farringdon St., E.C., 

teagtin «a. “> A Book of Quaker Saints. Il. by F. Cayley- Robinson. 
Macmillan, 8/6. 

Holmes (Ruth). The Clock and the Cockatoo. Drawings by Fish. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 7/6. 

Houdiat'e Paper Magic. The Art of Performing with Paper. Rout- 

ge, 

Housman (Laurence). Angels and Ministers: Four Plays of Victorian 
Shade and Character. Drawings by Albert Rutherston. 7/6.—A 
Doorway in a Il. by the Author. 6/-. —— 

ingpen (Roger), ed. A Choice of the Best Poems for the Young. 
Selwyn & Blount, 1/-. 

Jack (Marian). Brownie in Christmas Land. Il. Warne, 2/6. 

Khayya4m (Omar). Rubdiyat. Rendered into English Verse by 
aap a Decorations by Fish. Lane, 21/-. 

ee Ry ). The _— es. 48 col. il. by Harry G. 

eaker. Ware & Lock, 6/-. 

Land of Funny Folks - Rhyme mes. Il. Blackie, 1/6. 

Lea (Kathleen M.). A Nativity Play. Il. by Isoult M. Bennett. 
Swarthmore Press, 5/-. 

Leading-Strings, 1922. Il. Wells Gardner, 2/6. 

Leighton (Robert). The Pilots of Pomona. a Mpctie, 4/-. 

Lynn (Escott). Stirring Days in Old es Chambers, 6/-. 

Macdonald (Ronald). The Laughing E Il. , 7 Roy Meldrum. 

Oxford, Blackwell, 6/-. 

MoKenna’ (Dolores). Hootie-the-Owl.—The Adventures of the Bunny- 
Boys.—The Adventures of Wee Mouse. Il. Chambers, 1/6 each. 

Marchant (Bessie). Harriet Goes a-Roaming. Il. Blackie, 5/-. 

Orrin 4 F.). Easy Magic for Evening Parties. I). Jarrolds, 3/6. 

Orrin (J. F.). The Conjurer’s Vade Mecum. 80 diags. Stanley Paul, 


28. 
Oxenham (Elsie J.). The Captain of the Fifth. Chambers, 6/-. 
Pearce (St. John). How Tom Made Good. Il. Ward & Lock, 4/6. 
Potter (Beatrix). Cecily Parsley’s Nursery Rhymes. [1. Warne, 1/6. 
Prize (The), 1922. Il. Wells Gardner, 2/6. 
Ring o’ Roses. A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book. Drawings by 
L. Leslie Brooke. Warne, 7/6. 
Smith (Evelyn). Binkie of Ill B. Blackie, 3/6. 
tephens (James). The Crock of Gold. Drawings “by Wilfred Jones. 
es Rg eR he -. . —_ a 
e moony yrics, and other Verses for Children. 
Ih. Chatto & Windus, 3/6. ” 
Summer Days Story Book. Il. Ward & Lock, 3/6. 
Through Field and Wood. Il. Blackie, 2/- 
Trew (Gwen). Nursery Rhymes. I. Routiedge, 2/6. 
Turner Ly 3 J. Jennifer. Il. Ward & Lock, 4/- 
Ward, Lock & Co.'s Wonder Book. I]. Ward & Lock, 6/-. 
Westerman (Percy F.). The Wireless Officer. Il. Blackie, 6/-. 
Winter Fun. Il. Blackie, 1/6. 
| on Ahmar Ny Wonders. =" ond © Lock, 
aweon). e Noo- ales eejum; ee be 
you Uncle 3 Flo ple: end Cockarooster. Il. Warne, 1/: each ” ——, 


se Dean, 3/ 
I Blackie 6a : 
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Rulers of Men 


E. W. SAVI. 

> Author of ‘‘ The Devil Drives,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. xet. 
A novel written with a purpose—to 


show the benefits of British Rule in 
eM India. 


“ We extend a welcome to this novel for the sound political 
teaching it conveys on the subject of Mr. Montagu’s experi- 
ment.”’—Morning Post. ; 

“The discussion through the book as to the problems of 
Indian rule is not overdone, and the development of the plot 
is handled throughout with restraint and skill.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. 


The Image, and other Plays 


LADY GREGORY. 
Author of “ The Kiltartan Poetry Book,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. zet. 


A Collection of Four Irish Plays, all of which have been 
performed at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 


“Every word of every page is a delight.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Dr. Johnson in Cambridge 


By S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ne?. 
A Series of Essays in Boswellian imitation, introducing 


Dr. Johnson to the various University institutions—May Week, 
Fenner’s, The Union, &c. 





Plays of Near and Far 


LORD DUNSANY. 
Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Rodriguez,” &c. 
First Edition limited to 500 copies. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


The Plays included are: “ The ry of the King,” 
“The Flight of the Queen, ”” * Cheeso A Good Bargain,” 
“Fame and the Poet,” “If Shakespeare Lived To-day.” 


Extra Turns 


By F. W. THOMAS. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. mez. 
In which the well-known humorist of the Daily News and 
Star shows us ourselves and our neighbours. 
“ Galety itself and fuli of ideas.”—Evening News. 


Political Christianity 
A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author treats with this subject in the 
broad sense rather than the narrow. She seeks to apply the 
Christian principles to our problems as citizens. 


The Orissers 


By L. H. MYERS. 


First Edition limited to 250 copies signed by the Author. 
ais. net (Immediately). 

In this first novel the son of the author of “ Human 
Personality and its survival of Bodily Death” gives us a 
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LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Editors: E. Capps, Ph.D., Litt.D.; T. E. Page, Litt.D.; W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


The Loeb Classical Library is one of the greatest enterprises in the whole history 
of publishing. Its founder’s aim was to put within the reach of the English-speaking 
world a good translation of every author worth reprinting from Homer to the Fall 
of the Roman Empire. That aim is being steadily pursued. More than one hundred 
and thirty volumes have already appeared. 


@ Those who know Greek and Latin will find that the Loeb editions, in which the 
ablest scholars of England and America have co-operated, give texts which are critically 
of the best and have been revised in the light of the latest knowledge. Text and 
translation face each other page by page. 


8 New Volumes just Published 


Aeschylus. ‘Translated by H. Weir Smith. Claudian. 2 Vols. Translated by M. 
Vol. I. containing: The Persians, Platnauer. Of Claudian, Gibbon wrote : 
Prometheus, Suppliant cMaidens, & The “He is read with pleasure in every 
Seven against Thebes, The plays o country that has retained or acquired the 


Aeschylus, hardly less than the Odyssey, 
are a miracle of literature. Before 
Aeschylus, tragedy was not; with him it 
leapt into life full-grown, 


Herodotus. Translated by A, D, Godley, 
Vol, III, Mr, Godley, first known as a 
masterly writer of light verse, was just 
the translator for the vivid and whimsical 
“Father of History,” whose book, full of 
genuine. facts as it is, is unequalled as a 
magazine of odd stories, 


Polybius, Vols. I. &F Il. Translated by 
W. R. Paton, The History of Polybius is 
remarkable, not only for the detailed 
description of events, but for the lessons 
which he draws for the statesman, and for 
the careful sketches of statesmanship, 
It is full of lively touches, and the reader 
will learn only here such things as the 
way to make a Roman camp, from 
the first turf turned to the completed 
fortress, 


knowledge of the Latin language.” And 
again: “Claudian had placed himself, 
after an interval of 300 years, among the 
poets of ancient Rome,” 


Translated by B. O. Foster. Vol. II. 
Livy, the great historian of Rome, 
is not only our chief, or sole, 
authority for many of the events that 
he describes, but is master of a 
fascinating style and knows how to 
make the dry bones live, 


Xenophon. ‘Translated by C. L. Brownson 


and O, J. Todd. Vol, III, Containing 
the eAnabasis (vi.-vii.), Hellenica and the 
Symposium, The “ Anabasis” is one of 
the finest books of adventure ever written ; 
the “Hellenica” carries on the history 
of Greece where Thucydides left off ; the 
“Symposium” gives an account of an 
Attic feast, where the flow ot soul is not 
absent—it gives an inimitable picture of 
manners, 


{ The volumes, well bound and printed—“the ideal form in which to read the 
Greeks and Romans"—are published in cloth at ten shillings each, and in leather 
at twelve and sixpence each. Readers who are curious about the less explored parts 
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To make an anthology out of the literature of travel 
seems to me about as enviable a job as to make a 
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world’s flora. If the human race were plagued or blessed 
with the cat’s nine-times victory over mortality, or could 
borrow a slice of the ‘‘ dateless, indefinite endurance,” 
the ‘‘ worshipful venerableness ’’ of Melville’s Encan- 
tadas tortoises, perhaps it might be done. Life being a 
book with only one chapter, I should have thought that 
the pious anthologist would have travelled his own span 
before he got far into the interior. 
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* * * 


NEVERTHELESS, the dauntless Mr. Samuel Looker 
(‘‘ Travel, Old and New: a Selection from the Literature 
of Travel in Both Hemispheres,’’ Daniel O’Connor) has 
put on his outdoor, seven-league shoes, and shot forth. 
Inevitably, he has been in too much of a hurry, and his 
disclaimer of being in no wise exhaustive is a cautionary 
superfluity. If an editor did claim to be exhaustive on 
such a theme, he would have no option but to consult 
every volume, with the only respite of the reference books, 
in the British Museum Reading Room. Travel—it is a 
monstrous word. Even the ameba did not begin it. 
and the number of miles my pen must have travelled even 
in my short and misspent life makes me tremble. The 
one thing utterly certain about the universe is that it is 
on the move: all else is speculation. I sit here “ as still 
as any stone,’’ and the corpuscles within dart about like 
minnows in the most immobile of ponds, breaths are for 
ever running in and out, a network of canals circulates 
through my entire corporeal system, and heart and pulse 
stump steadily on to death. Give me the editing of an 
anthology of rest, for then I shall have nothing to do. 
Philosophers spend their mentality in coining definitions 
of life, but the most comprehensive and unimpeachable 
of them is that it is mileage. In fact, I doubt whether 
travel bears thinking about at all. The wonder and 
terror of the passing of things! Who ever sees or 
experiences anything? There is no stay or resting- 
place between anticipation and memory, no living 
in the moment itself. Yet people profess them- 
selves frightened of eternity, when obviously its 
conception was generated in the mind of man as the 
only authentic counterfoil to the ineluctable travelling of 
everything that is. There must be something about 
travel in every book ever written, and all literature is a 
desperate attempt to escape from it and to stand against 
the levelling wind of the tireless traveller whose every 
footetep is a second—Time. 





Anp so Mr. Looker would have been better advised 
to have drawn in his horns a little. Both hemispheres, 
and poetry included, and verse and bits too out of 
sedentary writers who do not travel much further than 
that book over there in the corner of the room by the 
window. If they receive an invitation, it is hard to see 
why certain renowned leg-stretchers, whose leather bill 
must equal theirs of gas, have been passed over. Of the 
moderns, Mr. Cunninghame Graham seems lonely with- 
out the company of Mr. Conrad; Mr. Candler 
striding over the world’s roof; Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Davies, W. H. Hudson, and Mr. Paul Fountain. 
Or to drop back into last century, Professor Drummond, 
of Central Africa, and Spruce, the great botanist of the 
Amazons, and Audubon and Thomas Belt, whose words 
travel very far beyond the confines of Nicaragua, and 
solemn, armor-plated Hartwig of ‘‘ The Polar World,” 
whom Ruskin windily traduced. If Lamb’s letter to 
Wordsworth on the joys of Covent Garden finds a place, 
why not Alfred Edmund Brehm (‘‘ From North Pole to 
Equator ’’), who enjoyed life—or more precisely other 
lives—to such a degree that a hyena chorus in 
equatorial Africa made him dream of the Christmas bells 
in the Fatherland? It was from Brehm that Darwin got 
his famous story of the Abyssinian baboon who came 
down from the mountains to rescue a young one from the 
dogs. If Pater’s description of Du Bellay’s journey in 
Italy appears, might not have Arthur Young been 
present in his own proper person? And to go still further 
back, I miss Orellana, the first navigator (the word for 
such a stream) of the Amazons, and Captain Smith 
among the Virginians, and John Hartop with his “‘ sea- 
sorrow,’’ and Francis Fletcher who wrote, ‘“‘ The seas 
were rolled up from their depths . . . as if it had been 
a scroll of parchment,’’ and William Strachey—‘‘ It 
could not be said to rain ; the waters like whole rivers did 
flood in the air ’’—and Lawrence Aldeney, and William 
Biddulph, and Robert Dallington, and others of the 
Hakluyt and Purchas company. 

+ ~ * 

Not that there is not plenty of good pasturage in 
Mr. Looker’s book. His divisions are rather queer— 
why ‘‘ Women in Many Lands,”’ more than men ?—but 
they are well, if somewhat indiscriminately, stocked. 
There are some fine Lithgows, Trelawnys, Melvilles, 
Burtons, and Doughtys, and what a piece of writing, 
stately as the ship that bore him, is Washington 
Irving’s account of Columbus’s discovery of America! 
I like, too, Mr. Looker’s courage in keeping out the couch 
grass. The big-game hunter and the specimenomaniac 
remain outside the bar of ‘‘ Traveller’s Joy.”’ ‘‘ We 
have long passed the stage,’’ he says, ‘‘ when a lust for 
killing animal life is, or should be, a passport to fame 
in the annals of travel.’’ Their books are more carcases 
than those of the beasts they killed. And the variety of 
the collection may be estimated by the fact that ‘‘ The 
Beauty of Quebec’ appears on the opposite page to 
‘‘ The Inspiration of Venice.’’ Having been to neither, 
I should without hesitation choose Quebec. Writers on 
Italy nerve themselves to the task ; the pen is dipped in 
the bluest of ink, and a voluptuous aroma of orange- 
grove emanates from the paper, until we exclaim with 
pleasing vandalism, ‘‘ O God, Q Florence, Rome and 
Naples! ”’ H. J. M. 
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Short ct Studies. 


THE RAILWAY JOURNEY. 


“I aways envy people,” Hubert Raule was saying in 
pursuance of a conversation inspired by a remark of his 
host, “ who can strike contact with chance companions 
—in ’buses, railway carriages, and the like.” 

“ Quite so,’’ the host murmured with vague fatuity. 
He had not been attending to his guest, and his glance 
wandered restlessly round his table. ‘ Fill your glass, 
Welcote,” he said on a compound note of invitation and 
reproof. 

“So do I.” 

The young man on Raule’s right, whose name he had 
not properly heard, or not heard at all, unconsciously 
gave the required stimulus to the incipient story at the 
moment when most it was exposed to the frost of 
inattention. 

“ It must be the greatest fun. Personally, I’m too 
beastly stand-offish; though, goodness knows, I’ve no 
wish to be.” 

“ Few of us have,” Raule answered, “though most 
of us are.” 

“ Also, I hate public conveyances; though, as you 
were saying, sir, some people succeed in making them 
a tremendous source of entertainment—by striking 
contact—you said? ”’ 

“ Yes; striking contact.”’ 

“ How’s it done?” 

“IT was regretting I didn’t know. I never found 
a so-called ‘ conversatidnal opening’ lead to more than 
a slightly bored and unencouraging reply.’ 

“You mean, sir, that it is generally you who make 
that reply? ” 


“Yes,” Raule laughed, “that’s exactly what I do 


mean.” 

His evidently intelligent and decidedly engaging 
junior showed his gratification at Raule’s tacit acknow- 
ledgment of both these social assets. 

“ Because, of course,’ he went on, “the openings 
themselves are necessarily so trite, you cannot bring 
yourself to make them.” 

“Yes, it is only the centre of a conversation that 
is satisfactory. The beginning is a bore; the end either 
premature or too much deferred.” 

“Generally the latter.” 

“No, I hope not,’ Raule mildly corrected ; “ gener- 
ally the former. But, look here, I shall get into trouble 
for holding up the decanter. Let me fill your glass.’’ 

“ Thank you.” 

Raule noticed that his host observed them, and re- 
introduced him to the conversation. 

“TI was going to tell our young friend here, with 
his permission, a very remarkable experience I had in 
a railway train some few days ago.” 

“Go ahead,” his host approved. 

The young man, sitting slightly away from the 
table, crossed his legs and disposed himself to be enter- 
tained. 

“It was Whit Tuesday. I had been staying the 
week-end in the country, and, of course, the trains were 
abominably full. I afforded myself the luxury of a first- 
class ticket, but, unfortunately, everyone else, appar- 
ently, had done the same. However, as far as Reading 
things were uneventful.” 

** How funny! ’’ the young man murmured. ‘“ I 
had a sort of feeling you were going to mention 
Reading.” 

“ Now, why?” 

“Can’t say. But I beg your pardon; I oughtn’t 
to have interrupted. Do go on.” 

“ Well, I had one corner, and each of the others 
had an occupant, a man—nondescript individuals! The 
sort, you know, that does not even leave the impression 
of being uninteresting.” 

“That’s rather severe.” 
short chuckle. 

“Perhaps. And I oughtn’t to complain because 
they played their part,” 


The host concluded a 





“ How?’ the young man asked. 

“ By providing a strong atmosphere of disapproval. 
The odd and unpleasant thing about the carriage was 
that the floor, the seats even, were strewn with confetti. 
That, I suppose, was why, as far as Reading, it had 
only three occupants beside myself. Well, imagine— 
the confetti, beastly and barbaric relic of hymeneal 
heartiness, trampled and sordid, and three sedate, dark- 
coated, newspaper-perusing persons, perfect mines of 
potential indignation. Isn’t that a background suffici- 
ently incongruous. to be appropriate to any irregularity 
of behavior?” 

“ And at Reading?” the host inquired. 

“ At Reading . . . well, at Reading my experience 
began. A man and a woman got into the carriage. The 
man, a fat, unhealthy-looking, horrid sort of person, 
vilely overdressed—you know the type—lavender tie, 
lightest of grey suits, tightest of yellow boots; oh, but 
good-natured—when not suffering too acutely from 
dyspepsia—overfed and easy-going. He'd have slept, 
snored probably, if he’d been alone; as it was he merely 
dozed, but the somnolent nodding of his head seemed 
to be all his companion required in the way of compre- 
hension. Encouragement would have been superfluous.”’ 

“ And the woman?” 7 

“Ah! the woman,” Raule continued, turning 
towards the young man. “A more queer, unhappy, 
interesting woman I have seldom seen. She was young, 
about thirty, I suppose—a little more possibly—slim, and 
though thin-faced and a little sour of expression, by 
no means ill-looking. She was dressed very neatly, 
quietly, dully almost, in a sort of biscuit color with 
little blue embroideries.” 

“ How you can remember these things, Raule! ” 

He turned again towards his host. 

“In itself a very presentable costume, and blue 
shoes and stockings, same shade as the embroideries. 
But the hat! My word, the hat! A crimson mon- 
strosity decked with cherries that bobbed aggressively 
and rather comically to the measure of her astonishingly 
fluent and disquieting conversation. But the most 
remarkable things about her, in appearance, I mean, 
were her hands. They were like those of a man, a culti- 
vated man, long-fingered, well-shaped, brown, sinewy 
and freckled, but hopelessly vulgarized by an immense 
and inexpensive ring. There was something rather 
pitiful about it. She was so nearly all right—everything 
just, but only just, ruined—the dress by the hat, the 
hands by the ring, and so also injudicious dabs of powder 
had coarsened the features of an evidently intelligent 
and vivacious woman. 

“ So much for her appearance! Her behavior ! 
If I wanted to be charitable, and I’m not sure I don’t, 
I should put it down to nerves; or, you remember it was 
a hot day, to a slight indiscretion at luncheon; but no, 
I rather fear those interpretations don’t quite meet the 
case.” 

“ What, then? ’’ the young man asked. “ Drugs?”’ 

“T don’t like to say it. She talked—-talked inces- 
santly. From the moment the train left Reading to 
the moment it steamed into Paddington she admitted 
no pause to her monologue—the man seemed quite 
inarticulate, hardly spoke a word, just let her run on; 
seemed, in fact, quite used to it—on it went, on, on, 
on, and her sharp, penetrating voice vibrated insistently 
above the rumbling of the train.” 

“ The other fellows,’’ he went on in answer to the 
young man’s inquiry, “ the other fellows just rustled 
their newspapers. Of course, you can picture their feel- 
ings. Well, in her left hand she held a great, long 
parasol, which she tapped violently ‘on the floor to 
emphasize her argument, while she made amazing 
explanatory gestures with her right. At times she leant 
far forward towards the man, dragging herself right to 
the edge of the seat ; then she’d fling herself back on to 
the cushions, to take breath for a fresh tirade. 

‘* * T’m sick, my dear, sick, sick, sick to death of it.’ 
Her voice shrieked out the motif, apparently, of her 
existence.” 

Raule paused. “The pity was,’ he continued, 
“ that I couldn’t catch all she said. Oh, yes, I listened 
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unashamedly. But she spoke so fast, and there was the 
noise of the train, I lost a good deal. She was bound 
for the home of some relatives. That was clear enough; 
it was the burden of her complaint. But whether her 
mood was dominated by an eternal weariness, or by the 
sudden stab of impatience—I mean whether her normal 
life was with her family and she had just been having 
a jaunt with her fat companion by way of relief, or the 
other way about—I couldn’t gather. 

“ At any rate, she described her destination wittily, 
vividly. The suburban villa, the cherished atom of garden, 
the tennis-court, ‘ just large enough for a game of tennis, 
if one dodged the holes’; the dog-kennel, ‘just large 
enough to hold the dog.’ And then the evenings. . . .! 
Picture them! I did. Family albums and family 
history ; the portrait of father at the age of three; the 
silhouette of grandfather taken in 1838; the babies 
sprawling on cushions; your uncles in embroidered 
smoking-caps, your aunts in bugles, and your cousins, 
oh! your cousins—the soldier, the sailor, and the bank 
clerk ; the soldier backed by a draped curtain and smiting 
his legs with a cane; the sailor leaning nonchalantly 
over a stile; the bank clerk with a sickly grin and a 
preposterously high collar; and the girls—the girls with 
frizzy hair and bicycles! Think of them! What an 
army of purse-lipped disapprovers! What a douche of 
moral regeneration! ‘Sick, my dear, sick, sick to death 
of it all!’ 

“Then there was another very odd thing. She 
interspersed her dialogue with now happily unfamiliar 
war tags and expressions: ‘ Carry on, sergeant!’ ‘ As 
you were! ’ and the brown hand jerked up to the cherry- 
bedecked hat in grotesque simulation of a salute. 

“And then—it was so sudden, I hardly noticed 
the manner of the transition—she had passed from this 
strain of garish, flamboyant peevishness to the awed 
solemnity of tragedy. She was speaking of one of her 
relations, a man—she seemed to have been very fond of 
him—her puffy companion almost articulately admitted 
his brilliance, his promise, his charm. Well, it seemed 
he had been the victim of some disease, some accident ; 
he had seen his life suddenly ruined, his ambitions 
crushed, the strength of body and limb so admirable, 
so much admired, become the object of pity ; and he lay, 
and would lie for the rest of his life, surrounded by this 
army of relatives; the only one of her family she had 
cared for, who had understood her. And she shrilled 
out in her grotesquely commonplace way the fatal, 
inevitable philosophy of the disillusioned, an inexorable 
comment to human endeavor: ‘ As you were! ’ 

“ At last, almost as the train slipped beneath the 
dingy shadow of the domed terminus, her companion 
roused himself. 

“« ¢ And what,’ he inquired, ‘ will you say if they ask 
you how you have enjoyed yourself?’ 

“Tell ’em the truth! D’ye think I’m going to 
pretend to them? Tell ’em to go to hell. I’m sick, I 
tell you, sick to death of it all—sick, sick, sick.’ 

“One could imagine the last fling, the toss of the 
head, the impotent shriek, reviling respectability, 
morality, the home. The fat fellow was not deceived. 
He smiled indulgently. That was all right, he seemed 
to suggest. And even if she did, could anything shake 
the complacency of those respectable ones who were at 
the moment, perhaps rather grudgingly, awaiting her 
arrival, secure in the knowledge of their sound moral 
tone, their good example, their stability? ”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“T should have liked,” Raule concluded, “ but you 
know what I should have liked to do.” 

The young man nodded. - 

“ Make a fool of myself. I looked back when I got 
to my cab to see if I could make them out among the 
people; but I couldn’t; they had gone. After all, how 
powerless one is to help other people! ” 

The young man tapped on the table with a fork. 
“ And what a nuisance it might have been if--if— ” 
“Tf?” Raule inquired. 

“If she hadn’t just disappeared among the other 
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eviews. 


AGAIN THE DEAN SPEAKS OUT. 


By Bernarp SHaAw. 
{COPYRIGHT IN U.S., 1922.] 


Outspoken Essays. Second Series. By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, 
C.V.0., D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. (Longmans. 6s.) 


In reading a book for review it is convenient to mark 
the passages which call for comment, and note the numbers 
of the pages. This book confdins 275 pages. The number 
of passages which call for notes of pure admiration is con- 
siderably more than 275. The passages which call not 
merely for comment, but for whole treatises, more or less 
controversial, are almost as numerous. The task is 
impossible: the book is review proof. The man with enough 
faculty and knowledge for it—and he would be a rare bird 
indeed—would not have the space for it; and so there is 
an end of the matter as far as reviewing is concerned. One 
can only say again that here is a mind so splendidly efficient, 
and a character so gentle and noble, that the otherwise 
somewhat deplorable aspect of the Church of England is 
transfigured by the strange accident that their possessor is 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

The explanation of this anomaly is that Dr. Inge is 
Dean Inge not by faith but literally by benefit of clergy. 
Both historically and actually The Church has always had 
to depend on its scholarship for the reverence of the laity. 
A great scholar has The Church at his mercy: it must have 
him at all costs; therefore, if he will only condescend to step 
into its fold and stay there, he may do what he likes, say 
what he likes, and be what he likes. To a soul with so 
fine a conscience as Dr. Inge’s this freedom means much 
less than it would to the blunt and arrogant successful 
examinees who often carry off the trophies of scholarship 
without a scrap of genuine learning. But it accounts for the 
facts that Dr. Inge, being by open and reiterated confession 
a Platonist Quaker, is Dean of the Metropolitan steeplehouse 
(a domehouse as it happens) of the British Empire; that 
he steadfastly warns his Church that if it insists on its 
ministers really believing all the articles they have to sub- 
scribe on ordination, its pulpits will presently be occupied 
exclusively by fools, bigots, or liars ; and that the only sort of 
mothers’ meetings he treats with marked respect are Birth 
Control meetings. The ordinary plain parson, when he is 
not too much impressed by the Dean’s dignity to dare look 
his activities squarely in the face, gasps, and whispers to 
himself ‘ What will he say next? What will he do next? 
What will he be next? What would happen to me if I went 
on like that?’”’ 

Thus has the Dean’s scholarship enabled him to be at 
once cur greatest Churchman and our greatest Freethinker. 
But for that scholarship he has paid a heavy price: the old 
price paid by Wotan when he won the spear that governed 
the world at the cost of one of his eyes. For not even the 
Dean’s wonderful mind has been able to resist that disas- 
trously successful swindle which we call secondary educa- 
tion. I solemnly curse the inauspicious hour in which 
William Ralph Inge went to Eton, and the dark day on 
which he passed thence to Cambridge. Of Bell and Porson, 
Craven and Browne and Hare, whose prizes tempted him 
to pursue unnatural knowledge, I say ‘‘ Let the day perish 
wherein they were born, and the night in which it was said 
‘There is a pedant child conceived.’’’ Why was he not 
inspired in his childhood to cry “ Surely I would reason with 
the Almighty, and I desire to reason with God; but ye are 
forgers of lies: ye are all physicians of no value: oh that ye 
would together hold your peace! and it should be your 
wisdom’? Civilization is being visibly wrecked by educated 
men; and yet, with a hideous infatuation, we seek to cure 
ourselves by a hair of the dog that bit us, clamoring for more 
education instead of razing Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the rest of them to the ground, and 
sowing their sites with salt rather than with dragons’ teeth. 

I daresay many men who have learnt things for the 
corrupt purpose of passing examinations instead of in the 
natural pursuit of knowledge, have said to themselves, 
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especially when they were being carefully coached in the 
admittedly false answers they must give to satisfy obsolete 
examiners, that it would be easy to discard all that stuff 
when the examination was over, and the prize won. But God 
is not mocked so easily. I have never yet discussed with an 
academically educated man without finding his mind 
obstructed and deflected and let down by the débris and the 
unfilled excavations left by his academic course. Men like 
Bunyan, Blake, Dickens, differ from university men in the 
respective ignorances of the university training and the Sam 
Weller training; but they point the way to the light whilst 
the educated are stumbling through a dense fog of inculcated 
falsehood towards the pit. Bunyan fell in head foremost when 
he became an academic theologian: never in literature has 
there been such an aberration as that which led from the 
humanities of The Pilgrim’s Progress to the grotesque 
figments of The Holy War. The true Fall of Man occurred 
when he lost his intellectual innocence by trying to pluck 
the apple of knowledge from the upas tree of the teaching 
profession. 

When any subject of knowledge becomes what is called 
a teaching subject, it is taught, not that the student may 
know it, but that he may make his living by teaching it to 
somebody else who has the same object in view. After two 
generations it loses all touch with life; and the so-called 
learning and science of the professors becomes spuriously 
different from the learning and science of the practitioners. 
Yet we go on—but I have no patience. Readers of the 
Dean’s outspoken essays must not be surprised when, find- 
ing themselves in a valley of diamonds glittering with gems 
of thought and wisdom, they are tripped up now and then 
by some battered old kettle or wisp of barbed wire lying 
about. These are part of the impedimenta of the university 
prizeman. 

To drop metaphor, Dean Inge believes in the Wages 
Fund ; accepts existing poverty as proof that the world has 


entered on the phase of Diminishing Returns and is over-~ 


populated ; thinks that the Manchesterism which seeks to get 
as much as possible for as little as possible is a state of 
grace for the employer and of damnation for the ca’canny 
Trade Unionist ; and believes that all clergymen who have 
sons are like his own father and not like Samuel Butler’s 
father, and that the actual gentleman produced by our social 
system is the ideal gentleman. 

In Dean Inge’s case these inculcated delusions do not 
matter so directly, because he is not a politician. But 
consider the case of Mr. Asquith. He, too, has a mind 
which is a remarkable instrument, and a character which is 
proof against demagogy. Unfortunately, he was educated. 
At a moment when his whole career depended upon his 
having Karl Marx at his fingers’ ends, and realizing that 
Malthus and Nassau Senior are as dead as Queen Anne, he 
entered on his Parliamentary career with a complete 1832 
equipment, and an unshakeable conviction that only very 
ignorant persons are unaware that the last words in 
political economy were said by Bastiat and popularized by 
Cobden and Bright. That has made a considerable differ- 
ence to the history of England during the last thirty years ; 
and to Mr. Asquith himself it has resulted in his being 
unable either to withstand Joseph Chamberlain’s abysmal 
ignorance of Free Trade, or to save himself from being 
elbowed off the front bench by the up-to-date economic 
knowledge of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Sidney Webb. 

But there is something else entangling the footsteps of 
Dean Inge beside the obsolete special pleadings of the 
Devil’s advocates of the Manchester School. There is the 
materialist pseudo-science of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, which still constitutes the “ modern side ”’ 
of our university education. And it is the oddest experience 
to find the real Inge, the Inge In Itself, smashing this 
heathenish nonsense with one contemptueus punch of his 
pen, and then suddenly relapsing into the Cambridge class 
room and assuring us that there is nothing for us to do but 
to wait as best we can until our extinction is completed by 
the cooling of the sun. For example :— 


‘* Progressism takes the world of eommon experience as 
the real world, and then seeks to improve it by building upon 
this foundation an imaginary superstructure in the future: 
an unending upward movement, which science itself knows to 
be impossible. . . . The fate of every globe must be, sooner 
or later, to become cold and dead; like the moon.” 





Would anyone believe that only four pages before the 
latter sample of the science of lunacy occurs the following :— 
‘Even if those physicists are right who hold that the 
universe is running down like a clock, that belief postulates 

a moment in past time when the clock was wound up; and 

whatever power wound it up once, may presumably wind it 

up again”? 

Precisely. Then away with melancholy ; and leave we 
our university scientists to watch the cooling of the sun 
(which is not known with any genuine scientific certainty to 
be cooling at all, or even to be on fire) and to live like the 
hero of Poe’s story of The Pit and the Pendulum, counting 
the seconds between them and extinction. 

I will quote only one more of these stumbles over univer- 
sity science :— 

“ The development of life out of the inorganic is a fact, 
though it has not yet been produced experimentally.” 

The implication here, that nothing can be accepted as 
a fact until somebody has faked an imitation of it in a 
laboratory, is a rudiment, in the Darwinian sense, of the 
collegian Inge. Why did they not warn him that the last 
century is white with the dust of exploded theories of natural 
operations that have all been “ produced experimentally ’’? 
The Baconian phase in which science was pursued by the 
method of put-up jobs had and has its uses; but as Dean 
Inge shews in the first half of the sentence I have quoted 
that he has found out its limitations, why did he finish with 
that quaint little gesture of homage to its most ridiculous 
pretension ? 

The centre of interest in the new book is, of course, the 
Dean’s Confession of Faith ; and here I am on holy ground, 
and feel a delicacy which does not inhibit me when I am 
jollying its author into emptying his academic economics and 
science into the dustbin. And yet it seems to me that here 
again there are different planes of thought: a traditional 
plane and an original plane: a plane which he would never 
have dreamt of if nobody had told him anything about 
it, and a plane which he would have reached if he had never 
read a book or seen a church in his life. There are, indeed, 
two different men in the case, a philosopher and a Dean; 
and one cannot but wonder what will happen if the two ever 
meet face to face. They need not; for experience shews us 
that though we are each at least half-a-dozen different 
persons, nothing is rarer than a meeting between any two of 
the six, much less a parliament of the lot. But the Platonist 
philosopher and the Dean sometimes come so close that I 
hold my breath. Listen :— 

THE PHILOSOPHER : True faith is belief in the reality 
of absolute values. 

THe DEAN: The Incarnation and the Cross are the 
central doctrines of Christianity. 

THe PHILOSOPHER: Heaven and hell are not two 
places ; ~ are the two ends of a ladder of values. 

THe Dean: It is impossible that God should not 
create, after His own image, any good thing which it is 
possible for Him to create. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: There is no evidence for the theory 
that God is a merely moral Being; and what we observe of 
His a and operations here indicates strongly that He 
is not. : 

The Dean is very hard on persons who, like myself, get 
over the problem of evil by the very simple assumption that 
the creative Energy, as yet neither omnipotent nor omni- 
scient, but ever striving to become both, proceeds by the 
method of trial and error, and has still something to live for. 
He clings to the vision of an existing and accomplished Per- 
fection ; and I cannot laugh at him as I had to laugh at a 
lady of title who repudiated my fallible God on the ground 
that nothing but the best of everything was allowed in her 
house. Yet what am I to make of the following passages ?—~ 

“ We are at li to cherish the inspiri 
we are fellow a God in aie ieee 
time. . . . But surely Christ came to earth to reveal to us 
not that He was like God, but that God was like Him.” ‘ 
For me the Dean does not solve the problem of evil. 

Indeed he says that it cannot be entirely solved; but his 
contribution to its solution, which is, that “the eternal 
world must contain crushed evil, illustrating negatively the 
triumph of the positive values” seems to me the most des- 
perate venture in official theology on record, quite hopeless 
as a reply to the multitude of people who are made atheists 


by ~y spectre of so much uncrushed evil in the temporal 
wor 
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But I think the supreme heresy of Inge the philosopher 
against the Incarnation which he declares a central doctrine 
of Christianity is his repeated denunciation of anthropolatry. 
I myself have never lost an opportunity of warning Man 
that he is not God’s last word, and that if he will not do 
God’s work God will make some more serviceable agent to 
supplant him. But hear the Dean of St. Paul’s to the same 
effect :— 


‘It is an unproved assumption that the domination of 
the planet by our own species is a desirable thing, which 
must give satisfaction to its Creator... . There are many 
things in the world more divine than man : anthropolatry is 
the enemy : true philosophy is theocentric.” 

This seems to me to be perfectly true; but then when God 
incarnated himself as Man, he was an anthropolator ; and the 
Roman Catholic Church, which Dr. Inge rightly denounces 
for its refusal to recognize that non-human creatures have 
rights as against the abuse and cruelty of Man, could put 
him in a polemical corner on this point. 

But I am drifting into a polemic myself, which is the 
last thing I desire to do. I break off hastily, and take refuge 
in a few random quotations as samples to shew that every 
thoughtful person will find something of importance to him in 
this book :— 


‘It is only occasionally that I can pray with the spirit 
and pray with the understanding also: a very different thing 
from merely saying one’s prayers.” 

‘*T have never understood why it should be considered 
et, ad to the Creator to suppose that He has a sense of 

umor.”’ 

‘* The ironies of history are on a colossal scale, and must, 
one is tempted to think, cause great amusement to a super- 
human spectator.’” 

** Ancient civilizations were destroyed by imported 
barbarians: we breed our uwn.”’ 

“Roman Catholicism everywhere confronts modern 
civilization as an enemy; and that is precisely why it has so 
much more political power than Protestantism.” 

‘‘The Churches have little influence; and if they had 
more they would not know what to do with it.” 





THE APOTHEOSIS: OF BUTCHERY. 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, 1915-1918. By G. A. B. 
Dewak, assisted by Lt.-Col. BoRASTON. 2 vols. (Constable. 
42s.) 

Very rarely do writers with some name to lose so completely 

take leave of discretion, and put their force so unreservedly 

to the purpose of sustaining what is at best a very doubtful 
thesis, as do Mr. Dewar and Col. Boraston in the above book. 

If they do, no doubt it is perfectly appropriate that they 

should make the essay in the name of wisdom and higher 

knowledge; and it is therefore natural to read that “the 
critics at home started at a signal disadvantage. They had 
never had time, if inclination, to study the elements of 
strategy, whilst military tactics were as the Basque language 
to them.” This quotation from Mr. Dewar implies that this 
book is designed to meet a case. A wiser man would have 
realized that the case is more largely instinctive than scien- 
tific or deliberate; and he would have left it at that. But 
Mr. Dewar and Col. Boraston, Lord Haig’s private secretary, 
are not the sort of men who let well alone; and their book 
has the rare merit of producing exactly the opposite convic- 
tion to that which they design on every issue they raise. 
Most people have been hitherto content to allow Lord 
Haig the benefit of the doubt as to his military calibre in 
consideration of his obvious qualities, his sincerity, sim- 
plicity, and unpretentiousness. But if an attempt is to be 
made to represent him as a heaven-sent military genius, some 
scrutiny must be given to the grounds of his claim. It is, 
of course, possible to imagine an apologia which should 
expound Haig’s genius without, at the same time, over- 
whelming the French command with contempt. This, again, 
is not the method of the authors. On two occasions Foch 
deferred to Haig’s view, and this fact completely obsesses 
Mr. Dewar. He cannot leave it. Over and over again in the 
two volumes the matter is referred to, and Foch’s plan is 
brushed aside as “crude.” It was Haig’s réle to restore 
“science” to it. Haig’s glory blazes out repeatedly through 
these pages for his superiority to Foch ; and, as the book is 
designed to show that Haig’s and not Foch’s genius was most 
evident in the victory, it is necessary to examine this con- 











tention. The first occasion was when Foch wished Haig to 
continue the exploitation of the victory of August 8th, 1918, 
and the latter preferred to strike in the direction of Bapaume, 
where he would secure the benefits of surprise. The second 
was Haig’s suggestion that the Americans should strike 
towards Méziéres, i.e, convergently, and not outwardly, 
i.e., divergently. But it must be obvious that as the plans 
which the authors condemn were dropped, there is no evi- 
dence that they would not have secured equal and even 
higher successes than the plans actually adopted. Intrin- 
sically, they were certainly not “crude.” All that can 
legitimately be said is that Haig’s suggestion, when adopted, 
led to victory. Some people would inquire the cost. But a 
matter of that sort does not occur to the authors. It secured 
victory, and that is enough. 

Foch, indeed, comes very well out of the matter. The 
same cannot be said of Nivelle in an earlier episode. Whether 
these graceless attacks on the French command are wise at 
this date is open to the gravest doubt. All that the authors 
have to say was known already, and the same can be said 
of their criticisms of the late Premier. There is nothing new 
here. The facts about the strength of the Army in 1918, 
and how Gough was sacrificed to Mr. Lloyd George’s desire 
to win victories in other directions—these were also known. 
It may do no bad service to repeat them, though the over- 
emphasis, exaggeration, andj ‘constant repetition tend to 
rouse suspicion. But there are some statements as to the 
French, such as the remark about Debeney, which should 
not have left the subalterns’ mess. They were appropriate 
there. In a serious book they are completely out of place. 

But all these are side-dishes. The pidce de résistance is 
provided by the deliberate defence of the “ wearing-out 
battle.” As Col. Boraston says with a burst of painful 
candor: “There was no short cut to victory in the British 
military guide-book.” On that test it is obvious that every- 
thing but attrition will find short shrift. Now, this talk 
of attrition is either a commonplace or it is the most mis- 
chievous rubbish ever sent forth as military doctrine; and 
the vitiating effect of any trifling with it is seen over and 
over again in the contribution of both authors. When Col. 
Boraston, attempting to find some gain from the appointment 
of Foch, without praising the Marshal, says, “ His appoint- 
ment guaranteed that, so far as the influence of one man 
could effect it, the future policy of the French Armies would 
be the same as that which Joffre had been converted to in 
1916 and had been the deliberate, sustained, and unswerving 
policy of the British Armies ever since Sir Douglas Haig 
assumed command of them ”—this is nonsense. The tactics 
which won the war were very different from those of 1916. 
Mangin’s Battle of Soissons, in July, 1918, was not fought 
on the model of the Somme. Nor, indeed, was Rawlinson’s 
battle a month later. And it is idle to persist in stating that 
these victories, which would have driven the nation wild 
with joy in 1916, depended on the work of the Somme and 
Passchendaele. Their conception was wholly different. 
They had replaced men as the spearhead of the attack by 
tanks ; and to the end of the war positions which would earlier 
have seemed impregnable were swept over with little loss by 
these tactics. 

But, of course, these tactics did not “wear out” so 
many of the Allied units. For there lies the dangerous 
question. A conceivable case might have been made for 
attrition if the method wore out the enemy and left the 
Allies intact. All through the long “glory” and “ magnifi- 
cence” and “ wonderfulness ” of the terrible attrition battles 
of the Somme and Passchendaele, the reader assumes that 
the authors hold this trump card up their sleeves. It is 
stated that Haig was glad that the Germans would 
accept battle on the Somme positions. He did not 
wish them to escape him. He was killing Germans. 
What is the reader’s painful surprise to read that, 
although some Germans were certainly being killed— 
even influenza did that—less than one was killed for every 
two soldiers of the British Army? The British losses were 
463,000 and the German 218,000. Col. Boraston attempts to 
explain these figures away by suggesting that, for some 
reason, the German figures, learned since the Armistice, 
cannot be correct. This is very natural; but it is unreason- 
able. And it is completely staggering that the authors should 
gaily pass from the Somme to Passchendaele with the same 
thesis glowing brighter than ever. 
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In fairness, it must be admitted that the fighting of 
1917 was largely conditioned by Nivelle’s failure and its 
effects. But this merely applies to the necessity for con- 
tinuing to engage the Germans and does not in any sense 
preclude the use of different methods. The Battle of Cambrai 
shows that there were different methods available even then ; 
and Ludendorff, quoted with so much approval as to the 
pressure exercised by the Somme, bears witness to the 
shrewdness of this blow. It was planned “months” before, 
but only ‘‘ sanctioned’’ by G.H.Q. Presumably Sir Douglas 
Haig preferred to “ wear out’’ the Germans by drowning 
his troops at Passchendaele. There was not one-tenth 
of the reason for refusing to attack the Roye-Chaulnes 
position in August, 1918, that existed for abandoning the 
Passchendaele battle; and the alternative lay to hand in the 
Cambrai model. But the authors hold Haig to be a genius 
for refusing Foch’s suggestion, and do not see that the line 
of argumentation condemns Haig beyond redemption. 
Cambrai was a “ short cut,’”’ and as such could only win a 
frigid sanction. 

It is unfortunate that Lord Haig’s name should be 
dragged into this controversy, for it is incredible he should 
be held responsible for so crude an apologia. “ What should 
we think,” writes Mr. Dewar, ‘‘ if the French were to affect 
that the main credit of their defence at Verdun between 
February and July, 1916, should be attributed to British 
leadership? Yet that would not be a more grotesque 
travesty of truth than the fiction that in August, 1918, and 
onward, Haig depended on and succeeded through French 
skill or genius.’’ From this may be gathered the calibre of 
the book. For, of course, the British had no responsibility 
for Verdun; but Foch can divest himself of the praise or 
blame for the British fighting little more than Haig himself, 
who, on the argumentation of Mr. Dewar and Colonel 
Boraston, was responsible only for all that was good in his 
subordinates’ work. Unfortunately, at the end of this book, 
Haig presents a sadly shrunken figure, and for that he must 
thank the authors who have defended him not wisely but too 
well. H. C. O’N. 





FROM COMTE TO BERGSON. 


Modern French Philosophy: a Study of the Development 
since Comte. By J. ALEXANDER GUNN, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of the University of Liverpool. With a Foreword by 
Henri Bercson. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 


It is a disappointing fact that France, after initiating modern 
philosophy with Descartes, and continuing brilliantly with 
Pascal and Malebranche, became content, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, to imitate what had been initiated 
elsewhere. The whole philosophical development of France 
in the years before the Revolution was an outcome of Locke 
and Newton ; the idealism which has prevailed in the univer- 
sities in recent decades is an importation from Germany. 
It is true that the dependence on foreign sources is less 
absolute in the nineteenth than in the eighteenth century ; 
neither Comte nor Bergson can be fitted into any foreign 
framework. It must be said, however, that, even when they 
are original, French philosophers tend to be what James 
called “ tender-minded,’’ and what a less kindly person would 
call ‘ soft.’’ During the nineteenth century some of the 
most difficult logical thinking ever achieved by mankind took 
place, but none of this was French. Most was German, a 
little was Italian, a good deal was English. The French have 
a reputation for being ‘‘ logical,”’ but it is a quite undeserved 
reputation. Since the suppression of the Jansenists they 
have contributed nothing to logic, while the Germans and 
English have revolutionized the subject. It is probable that 
the suppression of Jansenism (and, in a lesser degree, of 
Protestantism) had a great deal to do with this decay of the 
logical faculty. The Jesuits encouraged sentimentality, in 
thought as in art; when they acquired control of education 
they trained boys to arrive at opinions by feeling rather than 
thought, and this produced mental habits which survived in 
many who revolted against Catholic orthodoxy. Moreover, 
the Jesuits invented propaganda (in the sense in which it 
was understood by Governments during the war); this made 
both their disciples and their opponents view opinions from 
a party point of view, and accept en bloc opinions which hung 
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together politically, not logically. This, precisely, is what 
is meant when the French are said to be “ logical’’; and 
this, precisely, is what a logician would mean if he said they 
were “illogical.” This combination of sentimentalism and 
party spirit has characterized French philosophy ever since 
the days of Madame de Maintenon, to whom, no doubt, it is 
largely due. It is true that Voltaire is an exception, but 
I do not think there is any other exception among the 
“ philosophes,” most of whom illustrate the intellectual 
damage done by a persecuting orthodoxy even to those who 
rebel against it. 

Dr. Gunn*is much more interested in the social and 
ethical side of philosophy than in the logical side; he con- 
ceives philosophy rather as a help to a good life and a good 
society than as the crown of the scientific pursuit of know- 
ledge. This makes him sympathetic to the tendencies of 
modern French philosophy, and insensitive to its defects from 
a scientific point of view. There is very little in his book 
about the more technical sides of philosophy, even in those 
exceptional cases in which the French have done good work 
in this direction. This, however, will make his book all the 
more acceptable to the general reader. His work is careful 
and accurate, and full of enthusiasm for the movement he is 
describing—the movement away from materialism and deter- 
minism towards spiritualism and free will. Sometimes, 
though rarely, his style becomes trenchant, as in the descrip- 
tion of the cult of Jeanne d’Arc :— 

_ ‘The clergy definitely encouraged this, with the definite 
object of enlisting sentiments of nationality and patriotism 
on the side of the Church. Ecclesiastical diplomacy at head- 
quarters quickly realized the use which might be made of this 
patriotic figure whom, centuries before, the Church had 
thought fit to burn as a witch. . . . In 1908, after the break 
of Church and State, she was accorded the full status of a 
saint, and her statue, symbolic of patriotism militant, stands 
in most French churches as conspicuous often as that of the 

hig . . » The cult of Jeanne d’Arc flourished particularly 


in on the sentiments of patriotism, militarism, and 


religiosity then current. . . . She is evidently a worthy 


goddess whose worship is worth while, for we are assured 

that it was through her beneficent efforts that the German 

Army retired from Paris in 1914 and again in 1918.... 

Meanwhile the celebrations of Napoleon’s centenary (1921) 

give rise to the conjecture that he, too, will in time rank 

with Joan of Arc as a sairt. His canonization would achieve 
absolutely that union of patriotic and religious sentimentality 
to which the Church in France directs its activities.” 

Dr. Gunn adopts the somewhat unusual course of dealing 
with his material not by authors, but by subjects—science, 
freedom, progress, ethics, and religion. If philosophy were 
a co-operative and advancing body of knowledge this would 
certainly be the right plan. But as it consists (especially in 
France) mainly of successive fairy tales, which are severally 
believed by each author because they appeal to his tastes, 
the unity of the author’s temperament is usually more 
important than unity of subject between different 
authors’ treatment of the same topic. For this reason it 
seems doubtful whether Dr. Gunn’s plan is a good one. The 
views of one author on the above five topics are intimately 
connected, whereas the views of successive authors are not 
built one upon the other, as the views of men of science would 
be. Apart from this somewhat doubtful question, however, 
it would be difficult to find anything to criticize in Dr. Gunn’s 
work, given his very humanistic interpretation of philosophy. 
The philosopkers concerned are perhaps not as important as 
he thinks, but every historian has a right to a high estimate 
of his period. And he certainly supplies material by which 
every reader will be enabled to come to his own conclusions. 


BERTRAND RvssELt. 





“WELCOME, SAILOR!” 


The Bonadventure. 
Sanderson. 6s.) 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN. (Cobden- 


THis reviewer hopes he will not be too carefully searched 
for what reasons he may have about him, because, when 
reading this book, he felt warmed and grateful, as though 
wine and luck had come. He began the voyage of the S.S. 
‘‘Bonadventure’’ in misgiving; it was a poet’s voyage. 
But why he was lost in Mr. Blunden’s adventure in prose till 
released (Finis!), and then felt as forlorn as a spare part 
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because the ship was home again, is not exactly nameable, 
unconditional, and concrete. In short, the book gave him a 
good time; the reason for that, however, is not so easily read 
as the book. 

Poets’ prose has been known to be large and amorphous 
stuff, all alive but shapeless, nice to those who like it; 
especially when the subject is good. A poet is, naturally, a 
poet, and something unusual is expected of him. Mr. 
Blunden had a good story to tell; a first long voyage. He 
might have become a poet who was missing in an incoherence 
as magnificent as a sunset in the Doldrums. But he hasn’t. 
He merely comes in, takes off his oilskins, so to speak, shakes 
the wet all over the floor, and remarks: ‘ How’s every- 
body?” He went to blue water in a cargo steamer—he was 
its purser, signing articles at the Board of Trade office of a 
Welsh port, and tallied coal and grain at Buenos Aires 
and Bahia Blanca—as a change from the literary life and an 
escape from the memory of gas-shells. He experienced 
Barry’s coal-tips—he has no word, nor anybody else, for 
Barry Dock on a winter’s day; he was given a bunk in an 
ex-paint locker, had tinned tripe for breakfast, yarned with 
mariners during the middle watch, and read the library of 
the bridge-house where charts, compass, and parallels are 
on the table. ‘‘ Far more romantic,’’ he says, ‘‘ was a large 
official treatise styled ‘ North Atlantic Directory,’ reading 
which, I determined never again to leave any book about 
ships and the sea in the threepenny tub.”’ 

Most certainly not! But when a poet all at sea comes to 
that on page 30 of his voyage, then it may be supposed 
he made a good departure, as the skipper might say, 
knows where he is, where he is bound, and that his readers 
are going to be benefited by his voyage, whatever may be his 
own distressing sensations when the ship is rolling thirty 
degrees, there is tripe and onions for breakfast, there is a 
smell of paraffin and paint, and the weather is ugly and 
not improving. Mr. Blunden’s prose, in fact, is good prose 
He lays his course straight from point to point, and gets his 
landfalls where we hoped to find them. His words—well, 
they smell of that paint, and of the onions both with the 
tripe and in the locker. They are as liable to dirty 
weather as to scenic moon éffects ; and are prone to sailors’ 
language and the sanded floors and spittoons of the British 
Bars in the unexplored docklands of South American ports. 
What explorer has ever drunk chromatic liquor and sung 
ribald songs in those bars? Not one. Only sailors and hard 
cases know them ; and now Mr. Blunden has been initiated, 
and you can see he is rather proud of it. We feel in his prose, 
that is to say, the grit from the funnel in our eye, and we 
quite understand what he means about the heat of the 
Doldrums in that paint locker. The flies of the River Plate 
make the fourth plague no more than a few on a flypaper ; 
we gather that. 

In fact, his narrative is quiet, nervous, terse, and 
individual; and a reader gets the curious notion that he is 
being drily smiled at. The writer makes no sweeping 
gestures. Simple words, and sentences that are often enig- 
matic—the result, we suppose, of Mr. Blunden’s shyness in 
the queer and amusing necessity to talk to us about things 
of which he knows we know he knew nothing whatever the 
day before—at first suggest that he is giving us his voyage 
in brusque shorthand; and then it is seen that his epithets 
are just and veracious, and are going straight to the mark 
because of a native skill with words, and that his sentences 
are creating a clear apprehension of a ship, her company, 
and her circumstances. His is a veritable voyage, which we 
share with him, and that, of course, is the illusion narrative 
prose ought to conjure in us. 

We do not know whether outsiders, who have never 
signed the articles of a cargo steamer, will enjoy the voyage 
of the ‘‘ Bonadventure.’’ It is impossible to say. The life in 
such steamers, and the doings of what has been called “ the 
squalid littoral of the world,’’ make an obscure but essen- 
tial part of the British community, and are rich in character 
and experience ; occasionally, during the war, we got second- 
hand news of that life, and were surprised to hear that the 
people who belonged to such a strange world—people we 
never meet and rarely hear of—were of so simple, daring, 
and skilful a kind. But now we have forgotten all about 
them; they have retired, and are reduced once more to a 
faint visibility in the shipping columns of the daily Press ; 














indeed, ships such as the “ Bonadventure,” which are the bulk 
of the mercantile marine, do not figure even in the Press, 
unless they sink, or a few of their men create a noisier row 
than usual at a police station. Thousands of such voyages as 
was made by Mr. Blunden’s ship are:made every year; it isa 
life hardly represented in cur literature. We know next to 
nothing about it. 

Yet how rich its promise may be seen from Mr. Blunden’s 
record. He has made a valuable addition to the scanty 
literature of that life. His allusiveness, hints, and winks, 
his rapid indications of the worthy men who dwell in isolation 
amid vast spaces, where they avert their eyes from the grave 
threat which dwells above their lives (but with their light 
hearts given sometimes to brooding on fate and mischance in 
the night watches), create a vivid sense of reality, but, it may 
be, only in readers who know what the real thing is. For 
them it is as good as another voyage. His gift for charac- 
terization may be judged from this delightful genre picture. 
He and some messmates are kicking their heels in a sailors’ 
tavern at Emden :— 

** The other occupants of the room were the quiet set of 
the tables, a drunken Finn sailor with one arm in bandages, 

a dark-haired musician, the landlord and his wife and their 

good-looking daughter. . . . We provided the landlord with 

grog. He melted with gratitude, rose, and set his horrible 
piano going, whose wicked hammers champed upon some of 
the harshest wires outside of the barbed-wire dumps. And 
what is more, whenever the piano began, our friend the Finn 
thought his hour had come to shine, and essayed a stamping, 
stooping dance across the floor. This led to persuasion. The 
landlord persuaded, the landlady persuaded, unclassified 
assistants persuaded, and presently the dancer was pleased to 
be seated once more, exclaiming, ‘ When I come aboard he 
says to me, he says, All right, Captain, all right, all right.’ 

No sooner did the music begin afresh than this enthusiast 

would rise up relentlessly as though hypnotized (by the peean) 

and perhaps stamp out a bar or two before being replaced 
by compulsion.” 


AN AMBASSADOR'S LETTERS. 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By Burton J. 
HENDRICK. Twovolumes. (Heinemann. 36s.) 


Tue fine American citizen who was Ambassador in London 
from 1913 until the close of the war had the gift of starting 
more discussion about ourselves and his own countrymen 
than, probably, any foreigner who has been in England 
for the past fifty years. Walter Page was an extraordinarily 
friendly, expansive, and expressive person—no less striking 
a contrast to the solemn senatorial kind of American who 
is apt to be chosen for an embassy, than to the formal, 
stiffnecked, and class-conscious product of the Foreign Office, 
which he, not unpardonably, took to be the deathless type of 
the governing Briton. Page, moreover, was a man of most 
varied talents and interests, and there are at least threo 
aspects of his personality and work that, for England, are of 
high importance. 

He was, in the first place, among the best cf letter- 
writers, and in that chafacter a delectable commicntator on 
English ideas and habits. He was gloriously unspoilt 
by the typewriter. He wrote a flowing and graceful hand, 
and enjoyed, on occasion, writing a letter of twenty or thirty 
pages. His English was wonderfully fresh and flexible. It 
was colloquial, yet almost free from Americanisms. Page 
could not use a cliché, and hardly ever did he stumble. It 
is amusing, indeed, to remark that the only bad slip (and 
that a purely American one) in these two volumes occurs in 
an acute little homily on style. As a product of present- 
day America his letters are a simply astounding phenomenon. 
And they make a book that is perfectly delightful to read. 

Admiration and good-humored scorn contended in Page 
when he looked upon the English scene. Like many another 
American of his kind, he believed that the privileged classes 
of England were masters of the art of living; but this con- 
viction left him free to jeer at our unending follies and 
failures, especially in domestic life and the chaos which we 
call our social system. He praised English courtesy, but 
was continually horrified by English manners. It would seem 
that no single acquaintance of the Pages in the West End 
had the decency to refrain from comment on the fact that, 
until the war, the American Government did not provide its 
Ambassador with a house. Page was convinced that there 
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THE INS and OUTS of MESOPOTAMIA 

By THOMAS LYELL (late of the Civil Administration; 
Assistant Director of Tapu, and District Magistrate, Baghdad). 
The most important book yet published on the vexed question 
of Mesopotamia. Its value lies in constructive criticism that 
is based on deductions from complete knowledge of the 
psychology, traditions, &c., of the people, which are described 
eg Hi some humour in the first part of the book. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 


SOMETHING ORIGINAL FOR CHILDREN. 


POUM: The Adventures of a Little Boy 

By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. Six three-colour 
illustrations and coloured jacket by KATHLEEN COALES. 
F’cap. 4to. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. A translation of a quaint and 
charming autobiographical story by two famous writers. 
Considered the best French story of a child 
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THE HOME LIFE OF SWINBURNE 

By CLARA WATTS-DUNTON. Photogravure Portrait of 
Swinburne and 11 unique Illustrations. ‘‘ Mrs. Watts-Dunton, 
by writing this exquisitely tender and intimate record of the 
daily life of Swinburne and Watts-Dunton at The Pines, has 
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burne as a man.”’—New York Times. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 
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of Christ as seen by the Primitive Masters,’? by Emile 
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steps of the Master,’? by J. H. B. Masterman, Bishop- 
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a graphic description of Bishop Lofthouse’s twenty years’ 
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Brotherhood. 
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produced ‘‘ Life of Our Saviour” in simple language, 
with coloured pictures (4s.) It may also be had in four 
separate 1s. parts. ‘‘ The Firebrand of the Indies ” 
(2s. 6d.) is a romance of St. Francis Xavier which will 
kindle missionary enthusiasm. For those who like 
historical tales “‘ The Forest Shrine ” (2s.), a story of the 
dissolution of the monasteries, will be welcomed. (The 
S.P.C.K. List of Historical Tales is well worthy of study 
by people interested in this class of literature). 


These books may be obtained from any bookseller or 
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were no finer folk in the world than these fortunate English. 
But he thought it pitiful to see their terror of the future 
with its onsweeping People: “You cannot exaggerate their 
fear’’; while the spectacle of the huge servile class in our 
land made him sick at heart. Absolutely orthodox though 
Page was, in the English sense, on the war, he saw its 
origin in the pretentious folly of European diplomatists and 
parasites, with “their kings and silly ceremonies.” The 
English ignorance of America struck him with continual 
amaze. He could never get used to people asking him ques- 
tions about Rockefeller, and he has one story revealing the 
impressive fact that Lord Robert Cecil, when Minister of 
Blockade, had not heard of the Boston Tea Party. 

The second aspect of Page that is of especial interest to 
the English reader is the political faith that determined his 
attitude to Woodrow Wilson and his conception of the 
great réle of the United States among the nations. Page 
was that most uncommon being, a Southerner with a world 
outlook and an overmastering belief in government as such 
and in the creative powers of the modern State. It was he 
who first marked Mr. Wilson for the Presidency, and brought 
Wilson and Colonel House together. When the electoral 
victory came, in 1912, he had a vision of a few enlightened 
Americans steering, not only the United States, but the 
world itself. He tried to capture Mr. Wilson for his policy 
of national reorganization, and especially for the essential 
task of remaking the rural economy of America. These letters 
show that Page was flying beyond the President; and yet 
when he started in London, during the year before the war, 
he worked in the strength of Wilson. He tried to make the 
Foreign Office understand the Wilson policy towards Mexico, 
and when the time came for him to announce the President’s 
superb action in regard to the Panama tolls, he felt the joy 
of being in the greatest of all games. He writes to Colonel 
House :— 

‘*Lord, Lord! the fun I’ve had, the holy joy I am 
having, in deliverin 
democracy to the British Government! ’ 

And again: “You don’t know how easy it all is with our 
friend and leader in command ”—although, as he frequently 
remarks, in Downing Street they won’t believe in any motive 
save the material one for any policy. In the glow of hope 
and satisfaction produced by the Panama tolls repeal, he 
began writing to the President and to Colonel House about 
the Anglo-American future. Repeatedly he made the point 
that the English Government and people drew a sharp dis- 
tinction between the American nation and the authorities 
in Washington. For the first there was great respect ; for the 
second, ten years ago, nothing but scorn. The main reasons 
were that the State Department had no tradition of courtesy, 
and did not keep faith in matters of confidence. To Page the 
whole thing was simple. England, he told Mr. Wilson, is 
living on her capital, and it is in her capital alone that her 
vast power resides. Nothing could keep the United States 
from the leading place. The governing mind of Britain, he 
was sure, would never sacrifice American goodwill. Hence, 
the one essential question for Washington was :— 


‘What are we going to do with the leadership of the 


world presently when it falls into our hands? And how can 
we use the English for the highest uses of democracy? ”’ 


And in a dozen different ways he repeats his conclusion :— 
“The English and the whole English world are ours, if 
we have the courtesy to take them—fleet and trade and all ’’! 
Courtesy, courtesy alone, Page insisted, was the attribute 
needed by American statesmen ; and whenever he was afire 
with the vision (he was a religious imperialist of an absolute 
kind) he would elaborate his scheme of a British-American 
world organization—for the ending of monarchy and feudal- 
ism ; the inauguration of self-government among all civilized 
peoples at present unfree; the scientific extinction of hook- 
worm and typhus and malaria; the protectien of primitive 
races. His letters on this marvellous theme have a rather 
distressing sound when read in the shadow of the November 
elections, there and here, 

It is, manifestly, in the light of his political philo- 
sophy that we have to consider the third aspect of the 
Ambassador—the ene to which the reviewers of his Letters 
have for the most part confined their attention. Page's 
position in the war was of the simplest. For him the Allies 
were always and entirely right, the Germans diabolically 
wrong. He held, as an absolute dogma, that the United 
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States should have declared herself on the Allies’ side when 
the “ Lusitania” was sunk. Such a declaration, he was sure, 
would have brought a quick end of the war, without the 
employment of American military force. To Washington he 
sent cables and letters without end; but the “volume of 
silence” that he got was, as he said, oppressive. Mr. Wilson, 
in his lone struggle. with the agonizing difficulty during 
1916, quietly put Page out of his mind. The Letters, taken 
altogether, enable us to understand why he did so, and 
why he felt that he could not do other. Clearly it was 
for the Allies, a providential fact that the American Ambas- 
sador in London should have been Walter Page. An ambas- 
sador of a different kind could have made it impessible for 
America to be anything but neutral. Page maintained from 
the first that the President missed the meaning of the war ; 
but it is undeniable that, after two or three years in England, 
the Ambassador was far from understanding the general 
mind of America, which made Mr. Wilson’s problem. More- 
over—and this is important—Page was by this time expound- 
ing a purely Northcliffian view of the war and its end. He 
had no contact with those elements in England that were 
laboring to save the peace, and it is significant that the 
Letters conéain no reference to them. 

A word should be said in conclusion as to the manner 
in which the Letters have been dealt with by the editor. 
Mr. Hendrick has merely follewed Page, taking no account 
of the body of documents through which the realities of the 
war are now being revealed. In so doing he has done grave 
disservice to a man of fine mind and noble spirit who wrote 
with necessarily limited knowledge and under the strain of 
an intolerable experience. More than this: Mr. Hendrick, 
in his explanatory comment, repeats the Press assault upon 
Mr. Wilson for such things as the alleged insult to the Allies 
contained in the Peace Note of December, 1916. In practi- 
cally every instance of this kind Mr. Hendrick is at fault; 
but it is peculiarly regrettable that the American editor of 
the Page Letters should at this late date be able to write 
in ignorance of the circumstances which, at the moment of 
Mr. Asquith’s fall, were so unscrupulously manipulated to 
Mr. Wilson’s detriment. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


THE art of verse for children is, if a minor one, an 
unusually puzzling one. Lady Strachey’s ‘“‘ Nursery Lyrics,”’ 
in a new and enlarged edition (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.), 
appear, to our limited means of judging, likely to 
sueceed in several instances. But that public is notably 
sophisticated. Mr. James Guthrie’s ‘“‘The Wild Garden ”’ 
(Selwyn & Blount. 2s.) contains pretty inconsequences 
offered to the same exacting audience. 

* * * 


A new edition of Sir Alexander Methuen’s crowded 
anthology, “ Shakespeare to Hardy : an Anthology of English 
Lyrics,” has just been published. It is a good anthology and 
a cheap one, and it has gone through nine editions in less 
than a year. Evidently the love of poetry grows rather than 
diminishes. 

* * * 

ReEsEAkCH in the details of Poe’s life and writings is still 
active. A large and profusely illustrated volume, “ Poe: 
a Study,” was privately printed by an ardent student, Dr. 
J. W. Robertson, at San Francisco last year; and lately 
the New York Public Library produced in a handsome pam- 
phlet “The Letters from George W. Eveleth to Edgar Allan 
Poe.” These, the bold inquisitive letters of an admirer, have 
been well annotated by Mr. Thomas O. Mabbott. 


*& * * 


Meanwuite, Mr. J. H. Whitty, whose “ Riverside” 
edition of the poems is in its third printing, has spent some 
years in preparing a new presentation of Poe’s “Tales” ; 
and, we hear, has also under consideration “an entirely new 
complete Poe.” 

# * * 

MELVILLE is surely the most difficult great writer to 

find in his early editions; and Messrs. Chaundy & Cox, in - 
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THE PUPPET SHOW Martin Armstrong 
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MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY & CO., 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP. 
1, 3, and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 


Invite inspection of their large and interesting Stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty-seven Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
On SATURDAYS, December 9th and 16th, we remain open until 5 p.m. 


Wanted Modern First Editions. 





Many Readers of “The Nation and the 
Athenzum,” who are book-buyers and not 
book-collectors, will be glad to know that 
we purchase at high prices first editions of 
modern authors. Hardy, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Samuel Butler, D. HW. Lawrence, 
Machen, Douglas, Masefield, Drinkwater, 


De la Mare, Hudson, Blunden, Huxley, 
Merrick, Dowson, Beardsley are a few names 
chosen at random, but there are many 
more. Look through your shelves and let 
us know what books you can spare, and 
we will quote you prices for them by return 
of post, if they interest us. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


or will quickly obtain it. Over 1,000,000 vols. (Second- 
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Books, First Editions, and Sets of Authors. Search made for out-of- 
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FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Mr. Hollings now has a fine and varied stock of BOOKS: 
including Private Press items, Finely Illustrated Works, 
Collected Works of Standard Authors, Interesting Association 
Books, Valuable First Editions, etc., etc. 


Call or write for Catalogue. Telephone: Central 8104. 
A NEW CATALOGUE OF SECONDHAND BOOKS. Ready 


— SUCKLING & CO., 
13, Garrick Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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their fifty-seventh list, ask two hundred guineas for a set of 
twenty-one of them. Among these, “Moby Dick” occurs 
in the first American edition, in one volume. One wonders 
where the earlier edition, published by Bentley here, in three 
volumes, has gone. Five hundred three-deckers—vanished 
into thin air? 

+ * + 

Tuere is not much to say of this year’s “ Oxford Poetry ” 
(Blackwell, 3s. 6d.), except that it is readable. Of 
inspiration, of new stars in our modern and not too splendid 
firmament, there is little evidence; of zealous and serious 
respect for poetry, and in some instances of eloquent phrase 
and rhythmical originality, there is more. It is a quiet and 
pleasant collection. 

_ * * 

Mr. BiackweEtt will publish before Christmas a book of 
essays entitled ‘Shepherds’ Crowns” by Lady Grey of 
Fallodon. 

+ * * 

Revisep and enlarged, the Catalogue of the Oxford 
University Press reappears. It is a publication which 
an Academy should crown. The new preface announces that 
the reprinting of the “Dictionary of National Biography ” 
by the Press approaches completion, and a Supplement 
covering the years 1912-1921 is being actively prepared. 

* © * 

We must congratulate the Curwen Pressy Plaistow, on 
an example of its craft, which we have received in the form 
of a diary, the “ Four Seasons,” for 1923. 

* * * 

“ MiscELtanea Orientalia,” lately published by Messrs. 
Sotheran, is one of those catalogues which will keep. The 
books recorded, in all 3,079, come in many cases from the 
libraries of the late Sir George Birdwood, Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, and Henry Parker, author of “ Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon.” Once again we must express our admira- 
tion of the editor’s notes. They are authoritative. 

* * * 

Tue majority of Sir Walter Raleigh’s books form Mr. 
Blackwell’s 187th list ; they are rather of the useful than the 
rare kind, and the scholar especially will be grateful to their 
collector. A first catalogue from Mr. Frank Bastian 
(76, Shooter’s Hill Road, Blackheath) shows an individual 
and vigorous bibliophile at work. 





Slusic. 


A NATIONAL DUTY. 


THE Purcell Society is issuing an appeal for funds to 
help it to continue and complete the publication of the 
works of Henry Purcell. Since its first inception in 
1876 it has published twenty-two volumes, and it has 
still some ten or twelve more to bring out before it can 
bring its labors to an end. Before the war, the Purcell 
Society was able to carry on its work partly on the basis 
of members’ subscriptions, and partly owing to the 
generosity of Messrs. Novello & Co., who have borne the 
deficit. The present cost of printing and paper has 
made it impossible for this system to goon. The Society 
is therefore asking for a sum of about £3,000, and hopes 
that private donors may be forthcoming to provide it. 
It is one of the many misfortunes attendant upon 
music in England that we have as a nation no sense of 
public duty towards it. In other countries Governments 
have often made large contributions towards the publica- 
tion of important musical works. At meetings of 
musicians abroad I have often heard pious resolutions 
passed to the effect that the Conference requests the 
local Government to undertake various duties of a 
musical nature, and I have left those meetings with very 
sceptical feelings, not so much because there seemed very 
little chance of the local Government carrying the 
resolutions into effect, as because it seemed generally 
evident that the promoters of the meeting considered 
that in passing such resolutions they had absolved them- 











selves of the duty of doing anything more in the matter 
on their own account. If any Government offers 
assistance to the Purcell Society, it is more likely to be 
the Government of Vienna or Berlin than that of 
Purcell’s own country. In England we put our hope, if 
not our trust, in private benefactors. 

There should certainly be more hope for the Purcell 
Society now than there was in 1876. Purcell is at last 
becoming popular : cheap collections of favorite songs and 
pieces are even on sale at railway bookstalls. We really 
are becoming a more musical nation. It is worth a 
Sunday paper’s while to print a popular song every week, 
with pianoforte accompaniment and a Tonic Sol-Fa 
version of the voice part complete. Musical comedies 
advertise themselves by placarding a favorite tune in 
staff notation on hoardings and on the tops of ’buses. 
The presumption is that the average person can play the 
songs on the pianoforte, and can even read a tune from 
musical notation as he walks along the street. The 
Purcell Society is a grave and learned body of scholars, 
and they might perhaps consider it beneath their dignity 
to adorn ’buses and hoardings with the melodies of 
Purcell ; but obviously it would be very much better for 
the public to be confronted with Purcell than with what 
they see at present. Perhaps some day we shall be 
offered a light opera with Purcell as hero—so little is 
known about his life that it would be quite easy to 
invent the necessary love-affairs—with music made up 
from his own works, as has already been done for Chopin 
and Offenbach. Before this comes to pass, the complete 
works of Purcell must be made accessible. It might be 
quite a good business proposition to finance the Purcell 
Society on the understanding that the financier was to 
have the sole comic-opera or cinema rights in the music. 

There are other people who fervently desire to see 
music play a more important part in public ceremony. 
Purcell can show them the way. He was always ready 
with an Ode of Welcome on the return of the King and 
the Duke of York from Newmarket, and— 

‘From those serene and rapturous joys 
A country life alone can give, 

Exempt from tumult and from noise, 

Where kings forget the troubles of their reigns, 

And are almost as happy as their humble swains 

By feeling that they live,” 

in which the royal reappearance was celebrated with 
royally magnificent music. There are even in our day 
similar occasions for rejoicing, and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, who edited these Odes for the Purcell Society, 
could doubtless prove himself no less worthy a welcomer 
of royalty than Purcell was of Charles II. and James II, 
There certainly should be no shortage of Georgian poets 
to provide words on the model quoted above. 

A generation ago people thought of Purcell as a 
composer for the Church. To-day it is his secular music 
that makes the stronger appeal to us. The changes 
which have taken place in music during the last few 
years have given us a new paint of view from which to 
regard Purcell. The older generation were struck mainly 
by his ‘‘ quaintness,’’ which very soon bored them in 
the concert-room, and in church made them feel decidedly 
uncomfortable. To modern musicians Purcell’s uncon- 
ventionality is a definite attraction. They are perpetually 
fascinated by the originality of his ideas. In the most 
conventional movements Purcell is always certain to do 
something unexpected, something which at once stamps 
the music as his. He is an intensely individual composer. 
If there is any modern composer with whom he may fitly 
be compared, it is Grieg, though Purcell in his whole 
output is by far the greater and more comprehensive 
musician of the two. He resembles Grieg if we regard 
him not from a local and national standpoint, but from 
a historical and international one. Both men stand 
curiously apart from the rest of European music. Both 
have at a certain time been counted as of little value, 
mere local celebrities, writers of quaint and pretty 
trifles. We can see now that Grieg was one of the most 
original composers of the nineteenth century, and that a 
great deal of what we call ‘‘ modern ’’ music is derived 
from him. Purcell’s influence hardly survived his own 
early death, In those days there was not that circula- 
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the cheapest form of providing for your Children’s 
future. A minimum premium throughout with numer- 


ous options at age of 21, with return of all premiums 
if death occurs before. 
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HEAD OFFICE : 3 George Street, Edinburgh 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, 
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The Sensation of the Autumn Season! 


SIR DOUGLAS HAIG’S 
COMMAND. 


By G. A.B. Dewar. Assisted by Lt.-Col. J. H. Boraston, C.B, 
2 vols. 42/- net 

Daily News (Leading Article).—‘‘ The latest and in some of 
its politico-military aspects one of the most important of the 
war publications.” j . 

A Student of Politics in Daily Chronicle.—“ The book is 
one of the most interesting that has been written on the war.” 

Star.—“ By far the most important war-book which has yet 
seen the light in Europe. ... Their contributions to the secret 
history of the war will be the main attractions of these two 
briliant, authoritative, passionless volumes.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ Lord Haig is a splendidly reticent 
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man. This book ... comes about as near as anything we are 
likely to see to an official defence of his generalship against 
its adverse critics... .. It adds many important or interesting 


points to the facts already generally known.” 

The Daily Herald says—‘‘ The authors have done their work 
with great ability. The evidence which they adduce must have 
great weight with the jury, and their book should help 
enormously to clear the air of a pestilent fog that has darkened 
counsel and hindered sound judgment ever since August, 1914— 
and which still does so.” 

Lieut.-Col. Repington in the Daily Telegraph.—‘*On the 
military as well as on the political side these volumes are 
absorbing. .. . In anathematising the errors of our politicians, 
Mr. Dewar lays about him with a whip which seems to be 
composed of barbed wire and scorpions.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ This is a very remarkable and powerful 
book. . . . Whatever controversies may arise from his bold and 
confident rewriting of history, Mr. Dewar’s is by far the biggest 
and most sensational war-book that the world has yet received.” 

Outlook.—“ Lord Haig stands behind the writers and that 
at once raises it to the first rank of importance, because, since 
the day he took command in France, Lord Haig has preserved 
@ very remarkable silence. ... Though it is not written in a 
sensational manner, it contains very much sensational matter. 
It is going to cause great excitement in many quarters. ... 
While this is the most fascinating of war-books that has yet 
appeared in England, it is about as safe as a Mills’ bomb with 
the pin out. Explosions must follow.” 


Published ............Nov. 29 
2nd Impression...... Nov. 29 
3rd Impression... .. Dec. 5 


| CONSTABLE : London, Bombay, Sydney 
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tion of printed music through all sorts of countries which 
the later nineteenth century was able to develop. 

It is only during the last thirty years that English 
people have begun to be familiar with Purcell, and it is 
thanks to Mr. Barclay Squire and the Purcell Society 
that this familiarity with Purcell has come about. Now 
that Purcell is fairly familiar to us, we can see how aptly 
he fits in with the music of the present day. Musicians 
of the present day are revolting violently against the 
conventions of the nineteenth century, and even against 
those of the eighteenth, in spite of their professed 
devotion to Mozart, Rameau, and Bach. The reaction 
towards Mozart and Rameau is a revolt against the 
emotional conventions of the nineteenth century. The 
reaction towards Purcell is a revolt against the formal 
conventions of the eighteenth. Purcell in some ways 
should be more sympathetic to us of to-day than even 
the Elizabethan composers. The Elizabethans were 
bolder and less conventional than their Italian contem- 
poraries: the new understanding of Elizabethan music 
which Dr. Fellowes has inaugurated has pricked the 
bubble of Palestrina’s reputation, though it has done 
little damage to Orlando Lasso. But Matthew Locke and 
Henry Purcell show a far greater disregard of convention. 
They were both of them less fluent than their Italian 
and French contemporaries, but they are incomparably 
more original. Luigi Rossi is superior to Locke in that 
he is able to deal with larger and more complex problems 
of form; but he achieves that success by accepting a 
certain conventionality of detail. Alessandro Scarlatti 
shows exactly the same superiority over Purcell. The 
Italians are professionals, the English—as always— 
amateurs; and as amateurs they are by far the mere 
interesting. Certainly all composers have much to learn 
from Rossi and Scarlatti; but they have still more to 
learn from Locke and Purcell at the present day, and 
English composers most of all ought to be able to learn 
those lessons. 

Nor are those lessons for composers alone. All 
lovers of music have to readjust their point of view. 
They will do well to make Purcell the chief musical back- 
ground of their minds. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to enjoy Purcell; one has only to listen to him. 
Even to foreigners, with all the prejudices of their own 
deep-rooted traditions, Purcell makes an instant appeal 
by reason of his vitality and charm. But we must know 
more of him than the attractive surface. The un- 
sophisticated listener, as he becomes more and more 
familiar with Purcell, will subconsciously arrive at a 
certain understanding of his principles of composition, 
and those principles will enable him to grasp what many 
of the strange composers of the present day are seeking 
to express. Purcell, in fact, ought to hold the same 
place in the minds of all English music-lovers as 
Shakespeare does in the minds of lovers of poetry. I am 
quite well aware that in most cases the knowledge of 
Shakespeare does not really amount to more than a 
batch of familiar quotations and vague memories of a 
few plays read at school. But if people knew even that 
much of Purcell, they would be the more musical for it. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 


The Brama. 


SENTIMENT AND SATIRE. 


St. James’s Theatre: “The Happy Ending.” By Ian Hay. 
Globe Theatre (Stage Society): “The Rumor.” By C. K. 
Munro, 


THE world about which Mr. Ian Hay writes in his plays 
does not get any more like the real world. We find it 
hard to believe a word of ‘‘ The Happy Ending.”’ 
Incredible is its central figure, Dale Conway, alias 
Dennis Cradock. He is the scamp who evaded his wife 
and children in the confusion of a shipwreck, and was 
by her pride represented to the children as a Galahad 
who was drowned rescuing a baby. In fact, as he 
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cynically owns when he makes an unwelcome reappear- 
ance to menace the great family legend, he is a sensualist, 
a cheat, and a shirker. Take him as that, and certainly 
Mr. Ian Hay may be given the credit of drawing an 
amusing and picturesque rogue, a sub-Casanova, washed 
and brushed up for presentation to respectable audiences. 
But will this man be transformed into a real hero because 
he is shamed by his children into naive faith in the legend 
of his nobility? To build a hero out of such rotten stuff 
as this is a stiffer process than Mr. Ian Hay seems to 
believe. Of course, if he had no power to throw 
some mantle of fascination over a bald and unconvincing 
thesis like this, his play would hardly have got as far as 
rehearsal. But if he has the defects of a sentimental 
writer, he has also the qualities. Unless the spectator 
is very ruthlessly determined to stand no nonsense from 
his own insurgent feelings, he will be touched by Mr. Ian 
Hay’s characters, not because they are real, but because 
they represent, especially the younger ones, what in 
melting moods people wish their fellow-creatures would 
consent to be. It should be owned that Cradock’s 
youngest daughter Molly, who drives home the clou of 
his conversion, is a wonderful and iridescent dream of 
“a man’s woman ”—pretty, gentle, romantic, and too 
much of a fool to find him out. She was very happily 
played by Miss Adéle Dixon, a young actress whose 
sympathetic simplicity proved just what was needed to 
give the response to Mr. Robert Loraine’s breezy virility 
as the redeemable hero. The hagiological wife is a 
character of such small attractiveness that Miss Ethel 
Irving did well in making us even sorry for her. 

If Mr. Ian Hay sees life through rose-tinted mists, 
Mr. C. K. Munro, the author of ‘‘ The Rumor,’’ pro- 
duced by the Stage Society, sees it only too relentlessly 
as it is. Not that ‘‘ The Rumor ’’ is a piece of realism ; 
it is satire, grimly and cruelly barbed. In a series 
of small scenes disconnected except for the central motif 
of the play, we are invited to see how a group of 
conscienceless financiers engineer a war. Once the adroit 
lie is propagated—or propaganded, to use a more modern 
term—the natural passions and follies of la béte humaine 
do the rest. The peasants and workmen of Przimia and 
Loria fly at one another’s throats ; in the capitals of the 
greater Powers cupidity, panic, and imperialistic 
arrogance twirl the opportunists in office round like 
dancing puppets ; the disasters of war and peace-making 
crash down upon the nations—and, as Mr. Kipling’s 
Babu remarked, there you have the situation in all its 
cui bono. It may be that Mr. Munro’s clear-sightedness 
reacts a little injuriously on his drama. The realities 
with which he deals are too poignant to be tossed into 
the air as the juggling-balls of mere irony. He may 
raise a laugh by announcing that Przimiprzak, the 
capital of one of his imaginary States, is pronounced 
“‘ Shimishake,’’ but these are not, after all, laughing 
matters. Indeed, the enjoyment of the audience was a 
trifle suggestive of Marie Antoinette’s enjoyment of 
“* Figaro.” 

The technique of this interesting work made it plain 
that the stage-mechanists must bestir themselves to 
make quicker and quicker changes of scene, now that the 
dramatists are asking to compete in mobility with the 
cinema. We needed to be “‘ sna ”” from the City to 
Downing Street, and from the London suburbs to the 
cafés of Przimiprzak. Failing that, the little bits of 
mosaic do not come together in a mental picture. Could 
we succeed in the simpler task of staging ‘‘ The Rumor ”’ 
we might pass on to a complete production of ‘‘ The 
Dynasts.’’ The performance of ‘‘ The Rumor ”’ was the 
occasion of much good acting by the members of a large 
and diversified cast. We may single out Mr. Edmond 
Breon, as the Hon. Algernon Moodie, the stirring young 
diplomatist whose imbecility does nothing to lessen his 
mischievousness ; Mr. A. S. Homewood, as Mr. Lennard, 
the cannon king, a personage who gets a good deal the 
best of the argument when the politicians try to throw 
the blame of their incapacity on the armament trade; 
Mr. Edmund Willard as the nationalist fanatic of Loria ; 
Mr. Harcourt Williams, as the English missionary who 
learns the danger of telling the truth about war-time 
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THIRTY THOUSAND 
ORPHANS 


in the County of Buzuluk are dependent upon 

us for food until the next harvest. We are in 

urgent need of funds to assure our workers of 
stocks for the New Year. 


FOOD, CLOTHING, LIVESTOCK, 
MEDICINES, 


These are needed in abundance if hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children are to 
be saved from death by starvation. 


@ In POLAND the refugees are returning at a rate 
of thousands per month to homes destroyed and 
fields that are now a wilderness. 


g In AUSTRIA this winter threatens to be the most 
disastrous and hopeless since the war, and the 
people will be victims of intolerable suffering unless 
you help. 











GIFTS of MONEY, which may be earmarked for any of 
the countries in which we are working, should be sent to 
FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 


GIFTS in KIND (Clothing, Soap, etc.), should be sent to 
THE FRIENDS WAREHOUSE, 5, New Street Hill, London, 
E.C. §. 

Co-operating with The Russian Famine Relief Fund and 
The Save the Children Fund in the “ All British Appeal” 
for the Famine in Russia. 
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‘* atrocities ’?; and Mr. Alfred Clark, as the leader of 
the Labor Deputation to the British Prime Minister. 
Keeping our greatest pleasure to the last, we welcome 
the return of Mr. Fred Lewis. The magnificent 
bravura of his comedy as Sir Robert Mortimer, the rail- 
way magnate, who demands British intervention in the 
Przimian-Lorian War, purely in the name of prestige 
and humanity, was a few minutes’ sheer joy in the middle 
of a scene so long that it was as tedious as the hearing of 
real political deputations could possibly "— ie 


Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sun. 10. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘The Con- 
fession of a Liberal,’’ Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, W.C.1), 5.— 
“* Reflections on Indian Poetry,” Mr. Ernest Rhys. 
Mon. 11. University College, 5.30.—‘*The Evolution of 
London,” Lecture III., Miss E. Jeffries Davis. _ 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Brown Coal and Lig- 
nites,’ Cantor Lecture III., Prof. W. A. Bone. 
Tues. 12. Parents’ National Educational Union (50, West- 
bourne Terrace, W.), 3.—‘‘ The Place of Play in 
Education,” Dr. M. Jane Reaney. . 
Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘‘The Malay Penin- 
sula,”’ Mr. C. Otto Blagden. as 
King’s College, 5.15.—** John Wycliffe and Divine 
Dominion,” Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Fossils and 
hat They Teach,’’ Swiney Lecture I., Prof. 
T. J. Jehu. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘ Fifteenth- and Sixteenth- 
Century Art: wg’ ™ Prof. P. Dearmer. 
Sociological Society, 8.15.—‘‘Life in Bankrupt 
Vienna,’’ Mr. H. W. Nevinson. 
Wed. 13. Royal Institute of Public Health, 4.—‘‘ Sunlight and 
Childhood,’”’ Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Eastern 
British History,” Sir Denison Ross. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Illustration of Books,” 
Lecture II., Mr. T. G. Hill. 
University College, 6.15.—‘‘ The Foreign Exchanges,” 
Newmarch Lecture VI., Mr. A. W. Flux. 
Elizabethan Literary Society (King’s Colle °); 7.— 
**The Oldest of the Arts,’’ Mr. Owen Burfield. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Fading of Museum 
Specimens,” Sir Sidney F. Harmer. 
Thurs. 14. Linnean Society, 5 
Royal Historical Society, 5.—‘‘ The 
Jamaica in’ 1655,”’ Miss Irene Wright. 
British Academy (Royal Society’s Rooms), 5.15.— 
‘Campaigns in Palestine from Alexander the 
Great,’ Schweich Lecture I., Dr. I. Abrahams. 
Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Fossils and 
What They Teach,’”? Swiney Lecture II., Prof. 


T. J. Jehu. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Carducci,” Prof. T. 





Influence on 


Capture of 


ey. 

Chemical Society (Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers), 8.—‘‘ The Metallurgical Applications 
of Physical Chemistry,” Prof. Cecil H. —y 

. Royal Soeiety of Arts (Indian Section), 4.30.—‘ The 
Settlements of Criminal Tribes in India,’’ Com- 
missioner F, de L. Booth Tucker. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Fossils and 
What They Teach,’’ Swiney Lecture III., Prof. 
T. J. Jehu. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Great War and the Col- 
lapse of Austria-Hungary,” Prof. R. W. Seton- 
Watson. 

Stationers’ Hall, 6.0.—‘‘ The 


Training of the 
Craftsman,’’ Mr, J. R. Riddell. 





The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 


be most interesting to the geferal reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
*Coward (T. A.). Bird Haunts and Nature Memories. Il. Warne, 7/6. 
*Paimer (Ray) and Westell (W. Percival). Pests of the Garden and 
Orchard, Farm and Forest: a Practical Guide. 132 il. H. J. Drane, 
Danegeld House, Farringdon St., E.C. 4, 25/-. 
*Roberts (Charles G. D.) Wisdom of the Wilderness. Il. Dent, 6/-. 


FINE ARTS. 

Mackey (Haydn). La Grande Ducasse Drolatique: an Apocrypha, 
treating of the Flesh, the World, and the Devil in Twelve Litho- 
graphs. The Author, 108, Drayton Gardens, 8.W., 21/-. 

*Meier-Graefe (Julius). Vincent van Gogh: a Biographical study. 
Tr. by John Holroyd Reece. 2 vols. 102 pl. Medici Society, 63/-. 

Simpson (Tom). What I Saw in a Teacup: What It Suggested, and 
What I made of It. H. J. Drane, 3/6. 

*Sparrow (Walter Shaw). British Sporting Artists; from Barlow to 
Herring. Foreword by Sir Theodore Cook. 103 il. Lane, 42/-. 





LITERATURE. 
Baillie (Major G.). Lightning Sketches. 
*Beresford (J. D.) and Hoppé (E. O.). 
Collins, 10/6. 
— Ne ee Collected Essays and Addresses, 1880-1920. 3 vols. 
n 


Calder (George), ed. Togail na Tebe: the Thebaid of Statius. The 
a Text, with Translation and Notes. Cambridge Univ. Press, 

Evershed (Arundel). Shakespeare and our Bazaar: Quotations. 
Victorian Press, 271, Upper St., N.1, 1/-. 

Fallows (J. A.). Realistic Aphorisms and Purple Patches. Pioneer 
Press, 61, Farringdon St., E.C.4, 5/-. 

*Garvin (Mrs. J. L.). As You See It. Methuen, 6/-. 

King (Richard). Some Confessions of an Average Man. 

*Loeb Classical Library. Polybius. Vols. I. and II . 
Paton.—Claudian. Vols. I. and II. Tr. by Maurice Platnauer.— 
Livy. Vol. II. (Books III. and IV.). Tr. by B. O. Foster.— 
Herodotus. Vol. III. (Books V.—VII.). Tr. by A. D. Godley.— 
#schylus. Vol. I. Tr. by Herbert Weir Smyth.—Xenophon. 
Anabasis (Books IV.—VII.), tr. by Carleton L. Brownson; and 
Symposium and Apology, tr. by O. J. Todd. Heinemann, 10/- each. 

*Newhbolt (Sir Henry), ed. An English Anthology of Prose and Poetry 
(14th-19th Century): Part II. Notes and Indices. Dent, 2/-. 

Shuster (George N.). The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Litera- 
ture. Macmillan, 9/-. 

Wisconsin University. Classical Studies. Series II. By Members of 
the Department of Classics. Madison, Wis., The University, $1.50. 


FICTION. 

Barcynska (Countess). Ships Come Home. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 

Comstock (Harriet T.). The Crossing Roads. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 

Eyles (M. Leonora). Hidden Lives. Heinemann, 7/6. 

Garth (Lesley). Sixteen or So. Pref. by Lady Peirse. 
J. Scott-Cowell, 3/-. 

King-Hall (Lady). What the Blounts Did. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

Le Queux (William). The Gay Triangle. Jarrolds, 6/-. 

*Lyeskov (Nicolai). The Sentry; and other Stories. Tr. by A. E. 
Chamot. Introd. by Edward Garnett. Lane, 7/6. 

Maclean (A.). The Illusive Flame. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 

Rhodes (Kathlyn). Desert Lovers. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

Shedd (Geo. C.). The Iron Furrow. R. Hayes, Rosebery House, 
Bream’s Bldgs., E.C. 4, 3/6. 

Siwertz (Sigfrid). Downstream. Gyldendal, 7/6. 

Undset (Sigrid). The Garland. Gyldendal, 7/6. 

Vallings (Gabrielle). The Whispering City. Hutchinson, 7/6. 

Webb (F. A. M.). The Curse of the Lion. United Press, 12, Salis- 
bury 8q., E.C. 4, 2/6. 

GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

*Biunden (Edmund). The Bonadventure. Introd. by H. M. Tomlinson. 
Cobden-Sanderson, 6/-. 

*Cherry-Garrard (Apsiey). The Worst Journey in the World: Antarctic, 
1910-13. 2 vols. Il. by the late Dr. E. A. Wilson. Constable, 63/-. 

Crawford (Dan). Back to the Long Grass: My Link with Livingstone. 
Il. Hodder & Stoughton, 16/-. 

** Daily News” Key Atlas to a Reesonstructed World: the New 
Frontiers. Prepared by W. and A. K. Johnston. ‘“ Daily News,” 5/6. 

*Harper (Charlies G.). On the Road in Holland. Il. by the Author. 
Palmer, 15/-. 

op . The Hot Springs of Japan (and the principal Col Springs), 
neluding Chosen, Taiwan, and South Manchuria. 196 il. maps 
(Official Series, Vol. A). Tokyo, Japanese Government Railways, 


Tyen. 
Lew (Dr. T. T.), Tsu (Prof. Y. Y.), and others. China To-day 
Student Christian Movement, 2/6. 


Selwyn & Blount, 7/6. 
Taken from Life. Pors. 


Blackburn, 


through Chinese Eyes. 

Looker (Samuel J.), ed. Travel Old and New: a Selection from the 
Literature of Travel in Both Hemispheres. O’Connor, 21/-. 

Mais (S. P. B.). Oh! To Be in England: a Book of the Open Air. 
Grant Richards, 7/6. 

*Pnillips (Charlies). The New Poland. Allen & Unwin, 12/6. 

Taylor (E. G. R.). The Business Man’s Geography: a Compendium 
of Post-War Conditions in — of Overseas Produce and 
Overseas Markets. 167 maps. Philip, 25/-. 

*Tittoni (Tommasa). Modern Italy: its Intellectual, Cultural, and 
Financial Aspects. Macmillan, 9/-. 

Tweedie (Mrs. Alec). Mainly East. Il. Hutchinson, 16/-. 

Wilkinson (Marguerite). The Dingbat of Arcady. Melrose, 6/-. 

Wood (Walter). Fishing Boats and Barges from the Thames to 
Land’s End. With 20 woodcuts by C. A. Wilkinson. Lane, 12/6. 

WAR. 

*Dewar (George A. B.) and Boraston (Lieut.-Col. J. H.). Sir Douglas 
Haig’s Command, Dec. 19, 1915, to Nov. 11, 1918. 2 vols. Maps. 
Constable, 42/-. 

Jean-Bernard. Histoire Générale et Anecdotique de la Guerre de 
1914. Nos. 51 et 52. Paris, Berger-Levrault, lfr. each. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
*Chambers’s ees. Ed. by David Patrick and William Geddie. 
New Ed. Vol. I. A—Beatty. Jl. Chambers, 20/-. 
"Daily Mail" Year-Book, 1923. Associated Newspapers, 1/-. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Advanced Auction Bridge. By Bascule. Il. Longmans, 7/6. 

Barrie (Sir J. M.). Dear Brutus: a Comedy in Three Acts. Uniform 
Edition. Hodder & nen. 5/-. 

*Bottomley (Gordon). Gruach; and Britain’s Daughter.—King Lear’s 
Wife; The Crier by Night; The Riding to Lithend; Midsummer 
Eve; Laodice and Danaé. Constable, 7/6 each. 

*Brereton (Austin). A Literary History of the Adelphi and its 
Neighborhood. Il. Fisher Unwin, 10/6. 

*Butler (A. J.). Amaranth and Asphodel: Poems from the Greek 
suineser done into English Verse. Enlarged Ed. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 10/6. 

Catlin (George E. G.). Thomas Hobbes as Philosopher, Publicist, and 
Man of Letters. Oxford, Blackwell, 3/-. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). Tales of Long Ago. Murray, 2/-. 

Dudeney (Mrs. Henry). Made to Measure. Collins, 2/6. 
ee W.). The Mechanism of Weaving. Diags. Macmillan, 


/6. 
Furnivall (F. J.), ed. Hali Meidenhad: an <Alliterative Homily of the 
Thirteenth Century. Early English Text Society (Milford), 12/-. 
*Gibbs (Sir Philip). People of Destiny. Selwyn & Blount, 6/-. 
Gould (Nat). The Silver Star—A Chestnut Champion. Long, 9d. each. 
*James (Henry). The Altar of the Dead; The Beast in the Jungle; 
The Birthplace; and other Tales.—Daisy Miller; Pandora; The 
Patagonia; and other Tales. Macmillan, 7/6 each. 
— — W.). How to Form a Company. 15th Ed. Jordan & 
n 
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*Lane-Poole (Stanley). Turkey. Il. 2nd Ed. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 

MacConnell (C. J.). New Simplified Spanish-English Grammar and 
Commercial Correspondence Course. 3rd Ed. Fisher Unwin, 9/-. 

*Melville (Herman). Redburn.—White Jacket. Standard Ed. Constable, 
£10 10/- set of 12 Vols. 

Norris (Frank). McTeague. Heinemann, 7/6. 

Pierce (Frederick). Our Unconscious Mind, and How to Use It. 
Kegan Paul, 10/6. 











